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Foreword 


It may have been an Irish Queen, widow of Olaf the White of Dublin, who gave us the first Parlia- 
ment. At any rate, it was Queen Aud who left Ireland in 890 A.D. to settle the southwest coast of Iceland 
with a following of devout Christians. Soon after, the Althing was established which continues to this day 
as the voice of the people of Iceland. 

The Capetian Kings of France were, in the next few centuries, amenable to having a yearly meeting 
of their advisors, nobles, clergy and officials who formed a parlement, or a council to advise the king, par- 
ticularly on judicial matters. These conclaves actually grew into regular “courts” of review for cases sub- 
mitted to them by an absolute monarch who, heretofore, had only his own judgment to rely upon. It was 
natural that William, the Conqueror, in subduing England should have had similar ideas, especially in 
conciliating a conquered people; yet it was not until the Statute of Westminster in 1275 that we find the 
word parliament actually used for a council of the nobles as representatives of free people. Even then, the 
Parliament could only be said to have advisory powers and most of these again were applied to judicial 
decisions. It was not until Parliaments wrested the right to levy taxes away from the Kings that they ob- 
tained any real power. Britain became the “mother of parliaments” through a long history of extensions 
of human rights through the Magna Carta, the Bill of Rights and further-directed legislation. In one 
sense, Charles I lost his head because he insisted on the “divine right” above those of the people. 

In all these turbulent days of the last ten centuries, we are certain of one thing. Parliaments had a 
Christian origin. In the 16th Century, St. Robert Bellarmine in Rome and Suarez in Spain, both sturdy, 
tough-minded Jesuits, were presenting the philosophical and theological support needed to convince the 
Western World of the error contained in the theory of the “divine right of kings.” In the 18th Century, 
Montesquieu and Rousseau expanded on such theses and when our own Declaration and Constitution were 
written, both well in advance of the French Revolution, we were the first nation in the world to proclaim 
them in the bold statement “That all men are created equal and are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” Jefferson, Madison Hamil- 
ton and the rest of the Founding Fathers had brought about that “new nation, conceived in liberty” that the 
world had long awaited. 

Yet, peculiarly enough, foreign affairs were almost the exclusive domain of the experts. Great figures 
such as Mazarin, the first Cecil, (Lord Burghley), Disraeli, Gladstone, von Biilow, Count Sforza, Clemen- 
ceau, Count de Wiart and Winston Churchill pass across the European stage and here, we honor such men 
as John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, John Hay, Elihu Root, Woodrow Wilson and the implacable Cordell 
Hull. The old order was sacrosanct, sometimes devious, always secret. The new order of “open covenants, 
openly arrived at” was a revolutionary philosophical view of Woodrow Wilson. His League of Nations 
was to be an instrument of the practice of such a view. We know how it broke on the jagged rock of sanc- 
tions alone. We have faith in the United Nations, its lusty child, to avoid the pitfalls of its predecessor. 

Yet it has acutally been a little publicized group of parliamentarians who in 1888 organized the Inter- 
parliamentary Union who are responsible for the present trend toward greater influence of legislators in 
foreign affairs. The United States has been a member of this organization since it began, seventy years ago. 
A report of its most recent meeting, the first ever held in the Far East, is contained in this issue. 

As the world has grown smaller, through quickened means of communication and fast transportation, 
and education has increased in both amount and quality, parliaments have become more aware of the neces- 
sity for an increased role in foreign affairs. The concern of the House of Commons in England, the deep 
sense of responsibility felt in the French Parliament, the desire of the Soviet to extend at least, on paper, 
if not in fact, the influence of their legislative assemblies (for the first time called Parliaments this past 
year) the recent election of the parliament in Poland, the concern of our own Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives over our Middle East policy, are all current examples of the pressure parliaments are exerting 
today in foreign affairs. 

The appointment of the two retiring Chairmen of our Foreign Relations Committee in the Senate and 
of our Foreign Affairs Committee of the House as special Ambassadors and advisors to the President of the 
United States, indicates the desire to use the individual competencies of such men in the conduct of our own 
foreign affairs. 

Parliaments have come a long way since Queen Aud of Dublin left Ireland to establish a Christian 
colony in Iceland. It took 10 centuries to create the present climate of “government by consent of the gov- 
erned.” Yet in the brief space of 70 years, the governed have already, through their elective representatives, 


assumed a highly influential place in foreign affairs. Democracy marches on! 
FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
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The bravery of the Hungarian people in their ris- 


ing against the “dictatorship of the proletariat” has 
commanded the admiration of free and unfree peo- 
ples throughout the world, and the troubled consid- 
eration of the United Nations, which is itself a world- 
wide organization. The spontaneous sympathy of 
peoples has brought Hungarians physical aid and 
given hospitality to nearly 200,000 refugees from an 
intolerable régime. The United Nations General 
Assembly in lengthy debates has adopted resolutions 
which have passed political judgment on the Hun- 
garian situation. Except for the communist bloc the 
General Assembly has uniformly expressed the world 
view, but has fallen short of intervention. Has the 
pattern of its resolutions been adequate under the 
Charter and created useful precedents? 

The question is pertinent to the development of 
world order and worthy of examination in some 
detail because the several resolutions, taken in the 
course of a series of exciting events in Hungary, re- 
main in the mind only as isolated incidents lost in a 
long chain of more emotional events. Moreover, 
they together constitute the world’s deliberate posi- 
tion toward any similar occurrence. 

Before looking at the United Nations conclusions 
as a whole, it may be well to summarize the events 
in which they were interpolated. The rigid com- 
munist control of the Soviet Union over the Hun- 
garian government underwent some factitious relaxa- 
tion in 1956. Matyas Rakosi was succeeded by Erno 
Gero in July as secretary of the Communist Party. 
Two months later Wladyslaw Gomulka succeeded in 
acquiring a sort of autonomy for neighbor Poland. 
Unrest grew in Budapest. Editors of the party press 
ventured to be critical. Permitted “controlled dis- 
cussion” in the intellectual Petofi Circle—named for 
the poet of the 1848 revolution—got out of hand, 
and its demands spread on the grapevine circuit. In 
September the university students—80% of whom 
come from workers and peasants (“proletarian”) 
families—began holding “parliaments.” At the Engi- 
neering University on October 22 the students drew 
up 14 points demanding freedom from Soviet con- 
trol and related reforms. Permission to march before 
the statue of General Josef Bem of 1848 revolu- 
tionary fame ended in a mass meeting of 200,000 
people, who were fired upon by the secret police. The 
next day, October 24, in Parliament Square demands 
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Hungary and the United Nations 


BY DENYS P. MYERS 

that Soviet troops leave Hungary and Gero give 
place to Imre Nagy as premier resulted in large casu- 
alties from the fire of Soviet tanks and the secret 
police, though the Hungarian troops sided with the 
people. October 25 Nagy , a former communist 
premier lately released from prison, became premier 
with a program in terms of the popular demand. The 
revolution quickly spread through the country and 
in Budapest patriots with hand grenades and weapons 
from the army stores paralyzed the Soviet tanks and 
the secret police. Nagy attempted to negotiate for 
the withdrawal of Soviet forces from Hungary. 

October 27 the representatives of France, United 
Kingdom and United States at the United Nations 
called for a meeting of the Security Council “with 
regard to the situation created by the action of foreign 
military forces in Hungary in violently repressing 
the rights of the Hungarian people which are secured 
by the treaty of peace.” “The situation in Hungary” 
was the official agenda item, which by Charter Article 
34 gave jurisdiction to investigate “any situation 
which might lead to international friction . . . in 
order to determine whether the continuance of the 

. situation is likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” 

During the debate Hungarian heroism converted 
the Army to freedom’s cause and stalled Soviet forces 
(from which there were defectors) and the political 
police. Nagy, the communist reformist premier, 
moving to meet the demands of the people, called 
for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Hungary. 
The Soviet Union, trying to hold its satellites in 
line, on October 30 advertised that they “can build 
their relations only on the principle of full equality, 
respect of territorial integrity, state independence 
and sovereignty and noninterference in one another’s 
domestic affairs.” Claiming that the communist coun- 
terpart of the North Atlantic Treaty, the Warsaw 
treaty of May 14, 1955, required agreement among 
all its participants for changes in the assignment of 
troops, it declared a readiness to examine with the 
other parties “the question of Soviet troops stationed” 
in Hungary. This seemed to be responsive to Pre- 
mier Nagy’s proposal of neutrality for Hungary un- 
der a guaranty by France, Soviet Union, United 
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Kingdom and United States, like Austria’s, which 
would eliminate the Warsaw treaty. 

October 31 Anastos I. Mikoyan, Soviet deputy 
premier, came to Budapest to bargain, and he agreed 
to arrange withdrawal of Soviet forces through a 
joint commission. Ominous movements of Soviet 
forces were explained as a regrouping but Premier 
Nagy was suspicious and protested to the United 
Nations on November 1 that further Soviet units 
were entering Hungary, asked for defense of its 
neutrality and recorded repudiation of the Warsaw 
treaty. The “People’s Republic” had by now aban- 
doned the one-party system and the cabinet had a 
majority of noncommunists. November 2 Soviet 
tank columns were occupying strategic points and on 
the 3d, when spokesman for Hungary to the Security 
Council was named, Maj. Gen. Pal Maleter, the 
Defense Minister and hero of the revolt, began nego- 
tiations for withdrawal of the Soviet forces—and was 
not heard of again. Budapest was surrounded by 
Soviet tanks up to 5000 in number. 

November 4 Imre Nagy, premier of the People’s 
Republic, took asylum in the Yugoslav Embassy. 
Janos Kadar, secretary of the Communist Party, 
announced the formation of a “Hungarian Workers 
and Peasant Government” which, in an appeal to the 
people, laid claim to the program of the last fort- 
night. It adopted the purpose of the mass movement 
of October to correct the “mistakes committed by 
Rakosi and his accomplices,” proclaimed a distorted 
version of the students’ demands and branded the 
supporters of Nagy as “counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments.” 

The Security Council debated the matter while 
these events were occurring and Soviet wiles were 
obscuring the situation. Soviet spokesmen, charged 
with lying, betrayal, violation of the Charter and 
human rights, held that the “counter-revolutionary 
mutiny” was a Hungarian domestic question outside 
the jurisdiction of the Security Council which had 
been instigated by the “subversive activities” of the 
United States and others to divert attention from the 
Suez situation. On November 4 a resolution reciting 
the events and directed at seeing “the independence 
and sovereignty of Hungary respected” was vetoed 
by the Soviet Union. 

The resolution called upon the Soviet Union to 
“desist forthwith” from any form of intervention 
“Gn the internal affairs of Hungary”; to withdraw all 
its forces without delay from Hungarian territory; 
affirmed the right of the “Hungarian people to a 
government responsive to its national aspirations”; 
and requested all states and agencies to aid the Hun- 
garian people with food, medicine and similar sup- 
plies. 
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The defeat of the resolution by the Soviet veto in 
the Security Council was expected. The United 
States representative immediately called for a trans- 
fer of the “situation in Hungary” to the Second 
Emergency Special Session of the General Assembly 
in accordance with the Uniting for Peace resolution 
of November 3, 1950. The transfer was effected by 
a vote of 10 to 1, taken before daylight November 4. 

When the Emergency Special Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly met later on November 4 a radio 
appeal from Premier Nagy was known, the Soviet 
attack on Budapest was in full blast and puppet pre- 
mier Kadar had tried to make it Hungarian by asking 
for it two hours after it had begun. The General 
Assembly lost no time acting instead of the Security 
Council. It strengthened and added to the United 
States resolution which the Security Council could 
not pass over the Soviet veto. This resolution of 
November 4 was adopted by a vote of 50 to 8, with 
15 abstentions. In its political terms, “condemning 
the use of Soviet military forces to suppress the efforts 
of the Hungarian people to reassert their rights,” it 

1. Calls upon the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to desist forthwith from all armed attack on the people 
of Hungary and from any form of intervention, in particular 
armed intervention, in the internal affairs of Hungary; 

2. Calls upon the Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics to 
cease the introduction of additional armed forces into Hungary 
and withdraw all of its forces without delay from Hungarian 
territory ; 

3. Affirms the right of the Hungarian people to a government 
responsive to its national aspirations and dedicated to its inde- 
pendence and well-being; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to investigate the situation 
caused by foreign intervention in Hungary . . . and as soon as 
possible to suggest methods to bring an end to the foreign inter- 
vention in Hungary in accordance with the principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations. 

Four more paragraphs called upon Hungary and 
the Soviet Union to permit the Secretary-General’s 
observers to obtain findings in Hungary and upon 
the members to cooperate with him; requested the 
Secretary-General urgently to inquire into the needs 
for relief and that all states and agencies make relief 
supplies available. 

In Hungary Soviet tanks and guns made a sham- 
bles of much of Budapest and shot up relentlessly 
Hungarians suspected of resistance; but the popular 
thirst for freedom was undiminished. Moscow’s con- 
trol of communism was at stake. National commu- 
nism could be tolerated in Poland, which had to keep 
allied with the Soviet Union to retain the German 
lands up to the Oder-Neisse line. But if Hungary 
deserted communism, the whole concept of interna- 
tional communism would be undermined. Neither 
Kadar nor the Soviet Union paid attention to the 
General Assembly’s resolution. Hungary did not re- 
ply to the Secretary-General’s note to arrange the 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON HUNGARY 
Left to right: Enrique Rodriguez Fabrugat (Uruguay); Alsing Andersen (Denmark), chairman; R. S. S. Gunewardene (Ceylon); 





Mongi Slim 


( Tunisia); 


Sir Percy Spender (Australia). 


investigation he was requested to undertake. This 
was in sharp contrast to the acquiescence of France 
and the United Kingdom to the United Nations reso- 
lution on withdrawal from the Suez Canal area. 


November 8 Cuba, Ireland, Italy, Pakistan and 
Peru introduced a stronger resolution. In its pre- 
amble it noted that “the violent repression by the 
Soviet forces of the efforts of the Hungarian people 
to achieve freedom and independence continues”; 
that the intervention “is an intolerable attempt . . . to 
deny to the Hungarian people the right to a govern- 
ment freely elected”; that the Soviet repression “con- 
stitutes a violation of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and of the peace treaty.” The resolution based 
on these facts was adopted November 9 by a vote of 
48 to 11, with 16 abstentions. In addition to calling 
upon the Soviet Union to withdraw its forces “with- 
out any further delay,” the resolution 

2. Considers that free elections should be held in Hungary 
under United Nations auspices, as soon as law and order have 
been restored, to enable the people of Hungary to determine for 
themselves the form of government they wish to establish in their 
country ; 

3. Reaffirms its request to the Secretary-General to continue 
to investigate, through representatives named by him, the situa- 
tion caused by foreign intervention in Hungary and to report at 
the earliest possible moment to the General Assembly ; 
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4. Requests the Secretary-General to report in the shortest 
possible time to the General Assembly on compliance herewith. 

By this time it was reported that over 20,000 per 
sons had been killed in Hungary and food and medi- 
cal supplies were lacking. Also Hungarians by the 
thousands were leaving their homes and seeking 
refuge in Austria. The “revolutionary Workers and 
Peasants Government” was indifferent to the need 
and hampered the refugees. The United States in- 
troduced a resolution on both subjects, from which 
Ceylon, India and Indonesia tried unsuccessfully to 
eliminate statements of fact critical of the Soviet 
Union. Part I of the resolution, adopted November 
9 by a vote of 53 to 9, with 13 abstentions, urged 
the Soviet and Hungarian authorities to cooperate 
with the Secretary-General in relief work and 

1. Calls upon the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to cease 
immediately actions against the Hungarian population which are 
in violation of the accepted standards and principles of interna- 
tonal law, justice and morality; 

2. Calls upon the Hungarian authorities to facilitate, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, not to interfere with, the 
receipt and distribution of food and medical supplies to the 
United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, as well as with other inter- 
national organizations such as the International Red Cross, to 


Hungarian people, and to cooperate fully with the 


provide humanitarian assistance to the people of Hungary. 
Part II of the resolution enlisted the United Na- 














tions High Commissioner for Refugees, other agen- 
cies and interested governments in arranging emerg- 
ency assistance to refugees from Hungary and urged 
special contributions for the purpose. 

An Austrian resolution adopted November 9 put 
“large scale immediate aid for the affected territories 
by furnishing medical supplies, foodstuffs and 
clothes”on a universal basis under Article 1(3) of the 
Charter in an appeal to all countries. The resolution 
was adopted by a vote of 67 to 0, with 8 communist 
states abstaining. 

The Second Emergency Special Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly placed the question, “the situation in 
Hungary,” on the provisional agenda of the 11th 
regular session which began November 12. This 
fifth resolution was adopted November 10 by a vote 
of 53 to 9, with 8 abstentions. 

The 11th regular session of the General Assembly 
opened November 12 with Dmitri Shepilov, Soviet 
foreign minister, and Imre Horvath, foreign minister 
of the Hungarian Kadar regime, heads of their dele- 
gations. In Hungary the violence of the rebellion 
was crushed by Soviet ruthlessness, refugees were 
increasing in numbers, and resistance was taking the 
form of workers’ strikes and peasant support of guer- 
rillas. The Soviet troops were seizing young Hun- 
garians and deporting them by the trainloads. On 
the 19th Imre Nagy, who had taken asylum in the 
Yugoslav embassy, left there under Kadar’s safe- 
conduct, was promptly seized by the Soviet army and 
sequestrated in Rumania. 

Hungary on November 12 replied belatedly to the 
Secretary-General’s letters of inquiry. He was told 
that Hungary would negotiate itself for the with- 
drawal of Soviet forces, which were in Hungary at 
its request, and would hold elections without any 
outside aid. The resolutions relating to political con- 
ditions were an interference in internal affairs, in con- 
tradiction of Article 2(7) of the Charter. It accepted 
the humanitarian resolutions, in conformity with 
Article 1(3) of the Charter with sincere thanks and 
would be grateful for food, clothing and medicine. 

The General Assembly adopted three resolutions 
on November 21. A Cuban proposal, voted by 55 to 
10, with 14 abstentions, again called for withdrawal 
of Soviet forces, the admission of observers, compli- 
ance with previous resolutions, and with this: 

2. Urges the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and the Hungarian authorities to take immediate steps 
to cease the deportation of Hungarian citizens and to return 
promptly to their homes those who have been deported from 
Hungarian territory. 

The preamble implied violation of the Charter pro- 
hibition of use of force “against the territorial integ- 
rity or political independence of any state,” the so- 
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cial and economic provisions of the Charter, the geno- 
cide convention and the treaty of peace. 

A cognate resolution sponsored by Ceylon, India 
and Indonesia, adopted by a vote of 57 to 8, with 14 
abstentions, noting both assertions and denials of the 
deportation facts, urged Hungary to accede to the re- 
quest of the Secretary-General to make his inquiry 
“without prejudice to its sovereignty” so that he 
could report without delay. 

A third resolution proposed by Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Denmark and the United States—the 8th of 
the whole series—called for coordinated action by 
governments, intergovernmental agencies and non- 
governmental organizations and for contributions for 
the care and resettlement of Hungarian refugees, the 
High Commissioner for Refugees having the cen- 
tralizing function. The resolution passed by a vote 
of 69 to 2, with 8 communist abstentions. 

On November 30 the Secretary-General reported 
that he had no information as to compliance with the 
resolutions regarding withdrawal of troops or re- 
lated political matters, that his appointed observers 
required data from within Hungary, and that some 
progress had been made in relief activities. The Cu- 
ban delegation in a statement on the report said that 
Soviet troops “have murdered more than 75,000 
Hungarian patriots, have wounded more than 200,- 
000 and have forced close to 100,000 more to seek 
refuge in Austria alone.” 

Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Cuba, Denmark, 
E] Salvador, Ireland, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Pakistan, Sweden, Thailand and United States intro- 
duced a resolution on December 3, when the Hun- 
garian delegate agreed to suggest to Budapest that 
the Secretary-General arrive there December 16, pre- 
ceded by the Under-Secretary for Economic and So- 
cial Affairs. The resolution was adopted in the night 
of December 4 by a vote of 54 to 10, with 14 absten- 
tions. It called for the consent by December 7 of the 
Soviet Union and the “Hungarian authorities” to re- 
ceive United Nations observers and reiterated its call 
upon them 
to comply with the above resolutions and to permit United Na- 
tions observers to enter the territory of Hungary, to travel freely 
therein and to report their findings to the Secretary-General. 
Two days later the Kadar régime declined to receive 
the Secretary-General December 16. December 
passed without any consent from Moscow or Buda- 
pest. 

World opinion was hardening. The Indian dele- 
gate, basing his statements on a report from the am- 
bassador to Moscow who had been to Budapest, ad- 
mitted that the Hungarian people desired Soviet 
forces to get out of the country, that their presence 
was “inimical to its freedom.” The Kadar régime 
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was trying by concession, promise and guileful threats 
to get some show of popular support. 


A fourth of the General Assembly—those back- 
ing the resolution of December 4 and Chile, Colom- 
bia, Dominican Republic, Peru, Philippines, Spain 
and Turkey — sponsored the next move, short of 
sanctions. Burma, Ceylon, India and Indonesia pro- 
posed Soviet withdrawal and “conciliation,” and got 
into the preamble of the final resolution a record of 
the “overwhelming demand of the Hungarian peo- 
ple” for cessation of intervention and withdrawal of 
Soviet troops. The resolution of December 12 was 
adopted by a vote of 56 to 8, with 13 abstentions and 
was directed sharply against the Soviet Union which 
it 

1. Declares, by using its armed forces, is violating the political 
independence of Hungary; 

2. Condemns the violation of the Charter . . . in depriving 
Hungary of its liberty and independence and the Hungarian 
people of the exercise of their fundamental rights; 

3. Reiterates its call . . . to desist forthwith from any form 
of intervention in the internal affairs of Hungary; 

4. Calls upon the [Soviet Union] to make immediate arrange- 
ments for the withdrawal, under United Nations observation, of 
its armed forces from Hungary and to permit the re-establishment 


of the political independence of Hungary; 


5. Requests the Secretary-General to take any initiative that 
he deems helpful. . 

The 11th resolution was adopted January 10, 
1957, after the Christmas recess, during which the 
Kadar régime faced strikes and a continually deteri- 
orating economic and social situation, with the So- 
viet forces rather quiescent. The tide of refugees 
continued. There were no indications of compliance 
by either Hungary or the Soviet Union with the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s political resolution§. A report of 
January 5 recommended appointment of a commit- 
tee to succeed the investigators who were unable to 
get the cooperation of Hungary to observe on the 
spot and who regarded evidence from refugees as 
insufficient. 

The resolution adopted January 10, 59 to 8, with 
10 abstentions, was sponsored by 24 members. It 
established 


a special committee composed of representatives of Denmark, 
Australia, Ceylon, Tunisia and Uruguay to investigate and to 
maintain direct observation in Hungary and elsewhere, taking 
testimony, collecting evidence and receiving information, as 
apropriate, in order to report its findings to the General Assem- 
bly at its present session, and thereafter from time to time to 
prepare additional reports . 

The rest of the resolution called for cooperation by 
the Soviet Union and Hungary to permit entrance 
into the territory of Hungary and freedom to travel 
therein; requested both to aid the committee and to 
give prompt effect to the previous resolutions; and 
asked the Secretary-General to “continue to take any 
initiative that he deems helpful.” 
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The Kadar régime denounced this move as “un- 
precedented, gross interference” with its affairs, 
which had for a month been concentrated on invei- 
gling the leaders of labor into negotiation and then 
seizing them, suppressing the old Workers’ Peoples 
Party for which a new Communist Party was substi- 
tuted, on encouraging a new students’ organization 
so as to identify and arrest the most freedom-minded 
youth, and generally riding herd on Hungarians 
with the aid of Soviet forces, now largely of Asiatic 
origin. 

Kadar had the aid of the Kremlin in trying to re- 
construct a reliable system of rule dominated by com- 
munists. January 1-4 Soviet, Bulgarian, Czechoslo- 
vak, Hungarian and Rumanian leaders met in 
Budapest to discuss the crisis in satellite communism. 
January 6 Kadar put out a statement of policy full 
of promises vitiated by accompanying threats. It 
amounted to a reassertion of totalitarian control over 
the country and people. After “the treason of the 
Imre Nagy Government had paved the way for a 
counter-revolution,” it had been very difficult to re- 
store “legal order and normal life” was the way 
Kadar put it in his appeal for a “people’s front of all 
democratic factors.” The Soviet army had been a 
big help in a situation which had caused damage in 
stored goods, buildings and loss of production of 
nearly $1,000,000,000. Everything and everybody 
would be brought back to Leninist centralism by 
negotiation with the Soviet Union. The lines of con- 
trol tightened, executions by subservient courts be- 
gan, and production lagged in spite of a death penalty 
for strikes. 

Such is the record to February 10, 1957, of the 
United Nations with regard to the “situation in Hun- 
gary.” It provided against odds the mechanism for 
coordinating the humanitarian tasks resulting from 
the revolt of a people against communism and its 
ruthless methods of suppression and gained limited 
admission to the country for that task. Politically, 
in a progressive series of judgments it defined the 
issue between the communist “Hungarian authori- 
ties” and the free world by overwhelming votes, 
which constitute an ineradicable historical verdict. 
Precedents were set under the Charter for taking de- 
cisions in spite of extreme and persistent recalcitrance. 
The decisions taken were cumulated in successive 
resolutions which gained | increasing support, so that 
a close approach exists to world unanimity, except 
for the communist bloc, upon several principles of 
international conduct. The cynical flouting of deci- 
sions (technically recommendations) is offset by the 
important procedural fact that the United Nations 
remains seized of the question, which means that 
pressure of world-wide scope rests upon the Soviet 
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Union and the Hungarian régime to comply with 
the reiterated principles. 

The cumulated findings of the General Assembly 
in substance were: 


A United Nations special committee is charged with investi- 
gating in Hungary and with reporting the facts, whenever that 
is possible. Meanwhile, international relief and refugee care 
continuing, compliance by the Soviet Union and the Hungarian 
régime is called for with respect to 

Soviet desistance from attack on Hungarians; 

desistance from Soviet intervention in Hungarian internal 

affairs; 

withdrawal of Soviet forces from Hungary; 

cessation of Soviet deportation of Hungarians and return of 

deportees ; 

assertion of the right of the Hungarian people to a govern- 

ment responsive to their national aspirations; 

call for free elections in Hungary “under United Nations 

auspices’ ; 

Soviet violation of Hungarian independence by force; 

Soviet violation of the Charter in depriving Hungary of its 

liberty and its people of the exercise of fundamental rights; 
the Secretary-General’s authorization “to take any initiative” 
that may be helpful in conformity with the Charter. 

That is the indictment of the United Nations of 
the Soviet Union and the revived communist régime 
in Hungary which has restored the most repressive 
measures of the Stalinist era in resuming ruthless 
control over the Hungarian spirit of freedom. But 
the reckoning is to come. The Special Committee on 
Hungary of the United Nations organized on Janu- 
ary 17 and for an indefinite time will make reports 
of its findings. All the resolutions were taken on 
hearsay evidence, news reports and second-hand dip- 
lomatic dispatches. The committee’s reports will be 
legal evidence. Undoubtedly, when Kadar has Hun- 
gary tidied up to suit his communist ideas, and as a 
bid for outside aid, the committee will be permitted 
to enter the country and get the Kadar version of 
the “restoration of order.” If that happens, the evi- 
dence, tested by the General Assembly’s principles, 
will confirm the indictment. If it does not happen, 
the indictment stands by notorious default. 

“The situation in Hungary,” like all grave ques- 
tions, has its peculiarities. The revolt of the youth 
disproved the communist tenet that indoctrinating a 
generation would assure orthodox adults. It dis- 
proved that the “proletariat” had any loyalty to the 
“dictatorship of the proletariat.” It proved that peo- 
ple prefer freedom and well-being to adherence to 
a sterile ideology, however reiterated. It proved the 
futility of national communist solidarity except by 
sheer force and Soviet-controlled puppets. It showed 
that even limited ability to discuss the communist 
creed destroyed its alleged unity. It made clear that 
the Soviet Union cannot trust its allies under the 
Warsaw treaty to supply troops beyond contingents 
of the committed secret police, who were killed even 
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by the Hungarian militia at every opportunity. These 
and other revelations probably account for the stub- 
born stance of the Soviet Union, for the United Na- 
tions focused on them. International communism 
can never again be what it was. 

Hungarians are again suppressed and confined 
within police borders. Their revolt was spontaneous, 
unplanned and unled, but its objectives were con- 
firmed by the United Nations speaking for the world. 
No member state alone spoke in such clear and defi- 
nite terms, and it must be accepted that collectively 
they did all that was politically feasible. Hungarians 
are assured that they will have at least as much sup- 
port for the future. The Kadar régime and the Hun- 
garian people are not reconciled. Are they recon- 
cilable? So far Kadar has concentrated on reproduc- 
ing the controls of the Stalinist era. Hungary has 
ceased to be a supplier of the Soviet economy and is 
receiving loans, food and other necessities from Mos- 
cow. The tenure of the Kadar régime certainly de- 
pends upon producing in Hungary for Hungarians, 
and to do that it must in some degree meet the peo- 
ple’s needs. It is a practical not an ideological task. 
Poland next door, with its controlled relaxation of 
communist domination, will be watched closely. Imre 
Nagy, a tried communist, attempted to follow Go- 
mulka’s example of limited reform by a coalition 
government, but the Soviet Union did not trust the 
experiment. Poland holds German territory to the 
Oder-Neisse line by grace of the Soviet Union, and 
means to retain it. So Gomulka is a pawn in Soviet 
hands in a sense that Nagy was not. Once Hungary 
began diluting communism there was no stopping 
point; so Nagy was removed and Kadar put in. The 
Hungarian fight for freedom will be better planned 
the next time, probably by present refugees. 

It is fashionable to dismiss General Assembly reso- 
lutions as moral pronouncements. But they are also 
political assertions voted by instructions from the 
members, and they stay on the record for years. Also 
agenda items are long-lived, and erosion of a ques- 
tion frequently accomplishes what one consideration 
does not yield. Some may recall that the Soviet 
Union did not withdraw its troops from Iran when 
it ought to have in 1946. The matter came before 
the Security Council and the troops got out on So- 
viet’s time rather than the council’s time limit; but 
the “Iranian question” remains on the Security Coun- 
cil’s agenda, just in case. The Special Committee on 
Hungary has no time limit on it. The General As- 
sembly may consider and act on its reports for years, 
possibly as long as it takes to get some fundamental 
legislation through the Congress of the United States. 

The extent of world unanimity behind the political 
resolutions of the General Assembly is significant. 
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Between November and January the voting mem- 
bers rose from 76 to 80. On the six political reso- 
lutions—November 4, 9 and 21, December 4 and 
12 and January 10—the lowest vote (November 9) 
was 48, which rose to 59 on January 10, when all 
prior substantive decisions were reaffirmed. The 
United States sponsored all except that of November 
9 which it supported. Votes against all resolutions 
were confined to the communist bloc with which India 
voted November 9; Yugoslavia voted nay three 
times. The nay votes at the highest were 14% of 
the total. 

Political fortitude developed in the General As- 
sembly, as the record of abstention from voting 
shows. Abstention is always puzzling, for it may re- 
sult from anything between indifference to the out- 
come and protest as to the nature of a proposal. 
Single abstentions were by Austria on account of its 
neutrality status, by Cuba because it desired sanc- 
tions, by several Latin American states on a resolu- 
tion that sidestepped the fact of deportation. The 
communist bloc abstained on the aid resolutions 
of November 9 and 21, the only ones for which 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia and Syria voted. Afghanistan, 
Jordan and Yemen abstained on 8 out of 11 resolu- 
tions. Finland, India, Indonesia, Sudan and Yugo- 
slavia abstained on 6 and Burma and Ceylon on 4. 
Abstention does not absolve a member from the effect 
of the two-thirds vote which passes a resolution. Not- 
withstanding the passive abstainers, the resolution of 
January 10, which reaffirmed the earlier political 
resolutions, stands as the overwhelming verdict of 
the noncommunist world. 

It is obvious that the condemnation of Soviet and 
communist action in Hungary and the repeated de- 
mand from the universal forum of the United Na- 
tions for self-determined freedom and open elections 
is a more important political accomplishment than 
could be the same pronouncements from the separate 
governments which constitute the United Nations. 
The formal establishment of a continuing commit- 
tee of investigation, with a watching brief, is like- 
wise something that no individual states could have 
effectively done. No physical support of the Hun- 
garian revolt was proffered from any source, and that 
was to be expected. For in the free world a change 
in government is peculiarly a people’s own affair, and 
it takes time and continued operation of the resist- 
ance to established authorities before the relation of 
the movement to outside support can be established. 
Neither time nor continuity were vouchsafed to the 
Nagy government which probably would have wel- 
comed help after its appeal to the United Nations on 
November 4. Subsequently physical support of an 
indubitable popular cause would have had the charac- 
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ter of a crusade against the Kadar régime and its So- 
viet backstop, with untold consequences. 

The freedom of Hungary and other suppressed 
peoples has gained by the decisions of the United Na- 
tions on the “situation in Hungary.” The substan- 
tive principles of the resolutions, enunciated delib- 
erately under instructions from the governments of 
the noncommunist world, have a new vitality from 
their expression in an actual case. That they are 
recommendations rather than legal obligations make 
them the more valuable for they become standards 
of conduct more than injunctions limited to their 
formal verbiage. Soviet physical suppression of na- 
tional movements in other countries has been discour- 
aged, possibly even to its abandonment. 

Every important case in the United Nations adds 
to its experience and its jurisprudence. The Hun- 
garian case for the first time concerned the character 
of a member’s national government and the right of 
its citizens to change it, that is, its basic political in- 
dependence. Previous cases of similar appearance 
involved metropolitan states and their non-self-gov- 
erning territories. In the 19th century the “great 
powers” often exercised their influence over dis- 
orderly governments, revolutionary and insurgent 
movements in their own or the general interest; in- 
tervention of the United States in Cuba, Haiti, Nica- 
ragua illustrates the type of action. Unilateral 
intervention is now regarded as improper. 

The only substantial Soviet or Hungarian argu- 
ment in the General Assembly against its action was 
that events in Hungary were within its domestic 
jurisdiction which by Article 2(7) of the Charter is 
reserved to members. No attention was paid to the 
claim with the exception of India and some other 
states that attempt to carry political water on both 
shoulders. 

Now, the line between domestic and international 
jurisdiction is not only a crucial matter in respect to 
powers which member states grant to the United Na- 
tions and reserve to themselves, but it is the most 
difficult of all lines to draw in international relations. 
A general rule developed from numerous cases is 
that international jurisdiction is established by con- 
sent in practice or treaty, including the purposes, 
principles and stipulations of the Charter. States that 
want their own way assert under this thesis a right to 
do as they please regardless of its effect on their 
peers. 

The General Assembly’s disregard of the Soviet- 
Hungarian claim that the crushing of the revolt in 
Hungary was solely a domestic Hungarian matter 
confirms in positive form what is accepted by the non- 
communist world as a fundamental democratic prin- 
ciple: namely, that a self-governing people has an 
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inherent and inalienable right to organize their gov- 
ernment as they desire, without interference. The 
resolutions of the General Assembly assert the princi- 
ple of national self-determination, which implies 
respect for the organization of the state chosen by 
its people and its responsibility in the family of na- 
tions. 


The demonstration of that policy of the United 
Nations did not prevent the resumption of terrorism 
and tyranny in Hungary. But the attack on political 
freedom has brought forth a method of defense. All 
states as well as Hungary are assured that the United 
Nations stands for government of, by and for the 


people. 


45th Inter-Parliamentary Conference’s 


Resolution on the Problem of Disarmament 


The Problem of Disarmament 


NOTE—This perennial and fundamental problem has many as- 
pects. In its technical consideration the most complicated politi- 
cal and physical factors command the closest attention of the 
governments and international institutions. They are pressed 
onward by governments and peoples who express their demands 
in both precise and general form. World Affairs here presents 
significant selections from current concern on this crucial ques- 
tion in two papers. The resolution of the Interparliamentary 
Union exhibits the deliberative result of study by able and ex- 
perienced legislators. Congressman Keating’s speech, which sup- 
ported the resolution, is the statement of a spokesman for a typi- 
cal American constituency. 

I. BanGKok 

Resolution of November 19, 1957 


The XLVth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 

Desirous of freeing peoples from the heavy bur- 
den imposed on thent by the armaments race, and re- 
moving from men’s minds the fear of atomic war, 
thus liberating resources to improve standards of liv- 
ing in all countries and to aid less-developed areas 
by the creation of a special fund to which nations 
could contribute part of the savings made through 
the progressive reduction of armaments, to be equit- 
ably distributed under the control of the United Na- 
tions for the benefit of less-developed areas in Asia, 
Africa and elsewhere, 

Appeals to the Parliaments of the whole world to 
urge their Governments, in particular those repre- 
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sented on the Sub-Committee of the United Nations 
Disarmament Commission, to continue to seek a com- 
prehensive disarmament agreement which would in- 
clude 

i. the early implementation of confidence-build- 
ing measures, such as those suggested by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Marshal Bulganin, and 
of such measures of adequately controlled 
disarmament as are immediately applicable in 
present conditions; 

ii. major reductions in the armed forces and con- 
ventional armaments of all states, as a first im- 
portant step towards the solution of the dis- 
armament problem as a whole; 

iii. the prohibition of the manufacture, use and 
testing of weapons of mass destruction; 

iv. effective international inspection and control of 
the above measures to ensure that all states 
carry out the obligations they assume; 

Suggests that, pending the conclusion of a compre- 

hensive disarmament agreement on the above lines, 
attention should also be given to the possibility of 
agreeing on a first installment of internationally con- 
trolled disarmament which could be put into effect 
with the least possible delay, especially the conclu- 
sion of an agreement for the termination of nuclear 
test explosions at the earliest possible date. 
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Interparliamentary 


For the first time since the founding of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in Paris in 1889, this, oldest 
of international organizations, dedicated to work 
toward the advancement of peace and cooperation, 
held its 45th Annual Conference in a Far Eastern 
country. It was most fitting that Thailand, which in 
Thai means, “Freeland,” should be the first country 
in the Far East to be host to this unique organization. 

In August of 1956, at the 44th Annual Conference 
in Helsinki, Finland,’ the delegates from Thailand 
invited the Union to meet in Bangkok from Novem- 
ber 15th through the 22nd, 1956. The invitation 
was unanimously and cordially accepted. 

For more than a year the Thai government and 
people planned and worked diligently, overlooking 
no detail and sparing no expense in preparation for 
this important Conference. An attractive and mod- 
ern hotel was built and barely completed in time to 
house some 200 of the over 400 people who jour- 
neyed from all parts of the world to attend this meet- 
ing of parliamentarians. Artisans were called in who 
constructed a modern and efficient assembly hall in 
conjunction with the attractive United Nations head- 
quarters, Sala Santitham or “Hall of Peace,” which 
seated 400 delegates, 200 spectators and provided 
working facilities for the press, radio and recording 
personnel as well as the Conference translators. In- 
stalled at the desk of each delegate was the latest in 
simultaneous translation equipment by means of which 
each speech could be listened to in English or French, 
the official Conference languages. An innovation at 
the Bangkok Conference was the installation of mag- 
netic tape recording equipment which recorded every 
word spoken from the rostrum, as well as English 
and French translations. All previous conferences 
have used only reporters to record the daily sessions 
but this time both reporters and tape were used. 

For several days prior to the opening of the Con- 
ference, the delegates, their wives and their staffs 
began arriving in Bangkok, the ancient but modern 
capital city of Thailand, by train and plane. The 
delegation from the United States arrived by plane 


1See article, “Parliamentarians Meet in Helsinki for 44th Con- 
ference,” Worip Arrairs, Winter, 1955. 
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I. Thailand Host to 45th 


Conference 


BY WILLIAM T. REED 


Secretary to the United States Delegation, Director 
of the American Peace Society 


on the afternoon of the 12th, having flown half-way 
around the world in five days with overnight stops 
at San Francisco, Honolulu, Guam and Manila, 
after leaving Washington the morning of November 
7, the day after the National Election. Although 
exhausted after months of vigorous campaigning, 
each delegate felt that the Conference was so vitally 
important to the preservation of world peace and 
understanding, that it was essential that the arduous 
trip be made. 

Representing the United States as official delegates 
were: the Hon. Henry O. Talle, Representative 
from Iowa, Delegation Chairman, acting for the 
Hon. Daniel A. Reed, Representative from New 
York, and President of the American Group, who 
could not make the trip; Senator Gordon Allott 
from Colorado; Senator Frank A. Barrett from Wy- 
oming; Senator J. Allen Frear from Delaware; Sen- 
ator Albert Gore from Tennessee; Senator Thomas 
C. Hennings, Jr., from Missouri; Senator A. S. Mike 
Monroney from Oklahoma; the Hon. Hale Boggs, 
Representative from Louisiana; the Hon. John W. 
Byrnes, Representative from Wisconsin; the Hon. 
Paul C. Jones, Representative from Missouri; the 
Hon. Kenneth B. Keating, Representative from New 
York; the Hon. W. Robert Poage, Representative 
from Texas; the Hon. John M. Robsion, Represen- 
tative from Kentucky; the Hon. Antoni N. Sadlak, 
Representative-at-large from Connecticut and the 
Hon. Katharine St. George, Representative from 
New York. 

William T. Reed, Assistant to the Minority, U. S. 
Senate, represented Dr. Franklin Dunham, Perma- 
nent Executive Secretary. He acompanied the dele- 
gation and acted as liaison officer with the American 
Embassy and the constituent groups and officers of 
the Union. Assisting him was Irving W. Swanson, 
staff member to the Minority Policy Committee, U. 
S. Senate. Official observer for the delegation was 
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Leo H. Irwin, Clerk to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives. 

On the 13th, the Executive Committee of the 
Union met to discuss and approve certain aspects of 
the Conference Agenda prior to its consideration by 
the Council the following day. This Committee is 
composed of eight members belonging to different 
Groups elected by the Conference for a term of four 
years each from among the members of the Council. 
The President of the Council serves as ex officio 
member and President of the Committee. Repre- 
sentative W. Robert Poage attended the Committee 
as a substitute for Representative Harold D. Cooley, 
the regular member from the United States, who 
was unable to attend the Conference. 

Attending the Council meeting on the 14th for 
the United States were Representatives Henry O. 
Talle and W. Robert Poage who were substitutes for 
Representatives Daniel A. Reed and Harold D. 
Cooley, the regular members to the Council. The 
Council composed of two members elected by each 
member Group, meets at least once a year to approve 
the time and place of meeting of the Annual Confer- 
ence for the following year and to consider and ap- 
prove the Conference Agenda submitted by the study 
committees. The 78th such meeting of the Council 
was held in Dubrovnik,” Yugoslavia, April 7 and 8, 
1956, to establish the Agenda for the Bangkok Con- 
ference. Council meetings are also usually called just 
prior to a Conference to approve last minute matters 
to be submitted to the Conference. The Annual 
Spring Council meeting is scheduled to convene in 
Nice, France, on April 21, 1957, for a one-week ses- 
sion to prepare and adopt the Agenda for the 1958 
Conference which has been invited to sit in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. 

Promptly at 10 o’clock on the morning of Novem- 
ber 15 parliamentarians from 39 member countries 
gathered in Sala Santitham for the opening of the 
45th Annual Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union, one of the most significant in its long and col- 
orful history. Of the 49 member countries, delegates 
from the following were present: Albania, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, Ceylon, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Laos, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, Poland, 
Rumania, Spain, Sudan, Sweden, Switzerland, Thai- 
land, Turkey, USSR, Yugoslavia and the United 
States of America. Members not represented were: 
Argentina, Greece, Haiti, Hungary, Iceland, Ire- 
land, Lebanon, Monaco, Peru and Syria. The Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Stansgate, President of the Council, 
presided at the opening and recognized Prime Min- 
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ister Field Marshall P. Pibulsonggram who warmly 
welcomed the delegates to Bangkok and wished them 
well in their important proceedings. The next speaker 
called upon was the genial and popular President of 
the Thai National Assembly, General Phra Prachon- 
pachanuk. He considered it a great honor he said, 
for Thailand to have been selected as the host coun- 
try for the 45th Conference and he, the Thai I.P.U. 
Group, the Thai government and the people of Thai- 
land were very proud to serve the Union in further- 
ing the cause of peace and mutual cooperation. 

The first order of regular business was the elec- 
tion of the President of the Conference and General 
Phra Prachonpachanuk was elected by acclamation. 
The next order of business was the election of Con- 
ference Vice Presidents—one from each attending 
country—and the Honorable Henry O. Talle was 
elected to represent the United States. 

General Debate on the Report of the Secretary 
General was ordered immediately following the elec- 
tion of officers. This report, prepared by M. André 
de Blonay, is principally devoted to presenting a 
scholarly and concise picture of the general political 
situation throughout the world. However, a “spe- 
cial section,” is devoted to, “Interparliamentary 
Meetings since the Summer of 1955,” followed by 
brief comments on several activities related to the 
Union. This document which has both an English 
and French text was circulated to the delegates in 
each country previous to the meeting thereby making 
it possible for them to come prepared to speak to it. 

Representative Henry O. Talle made the opening 
address for the United States and praised the Thais 
for their splendid Conference preparations and the 
warm welcome accorded all the delegates. He also 
praised them for their fine cultural and spiritual tra- 
ditions, and expressed the conviction that there was 
a justification in having hope for a better future for 
mankind and the triumph of life over death. 

Two days were devoted to the General Debate 
and forty-three speakers were heard, most of them 
high in their praise of the Report. 

On Friday afternon, November 16, debate was 
opened on the first of the draft resolutions, “Pro- 
posed Amendments to the Statutes of the Union.” 
After individual explanation by the rapporteur each 
article was unanimously accepted. 

The next morning debate was opened on the sec- 
ond Resolution, “The Problems of Disarmament.” 
Twenty-six delegates spoke to the resolution includ- 
ing, Representative Henry O. Talle, Senator Albert 
Gore, Representative Kenneth B. Keating and Rep- 


*See article, “Thirty-three Countries Represented at Spring 


Interparliamentary Union Meeting in Yugoslavia,” World Af- 
fairs, Summer, 1956. 
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resentative Katharine St. George, delegates of the 
United States.* All the U. S. speakers stressed the 
importance of an effort toward world disarmament 
but they all also felt that some form of physical in- 
spection, such as had been recommended by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, was essential for success. Six 
amendments, including the U. S. inspection re- 
quirement amendment, were offered and the resolu- 
tion was sent back to the study committee for con- 
sideration and revision. 

The third resolution to be considered was, “The 
International Protection of Human Rights,” and 
eighteen speakers including two from the United 
States, Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. and Rep- 
resentative-at-large Antoni N. Sadlak,* addressed 
themselves to it. The importance of freedom, in all 
its forms, as a human right was emphasized by all 
the speakers and many stressed the difference be- 
tween written and practiced rights. This resolution, 
with amendments was also referred to its committee 
for study and revision. 

The fourth and final draft resolution, “The Politi- 
cal, Economic and Social Development of the Coun- 
tries and Territories of Asia and Africa” was made 
up of five sub-resolutions; (a) Methods of Economic 





‘Complete texts of all speeches will be published in the An- 
nual Proceedings of the 45th Conference available about May, 
1957, at the Geneva Bureau of the I.P.U., 6 Rue Constantine, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Organization, (b) International Cooperation for Eco- 
nomic Development, (c) Responsibility of the State 
with regard to Social Services, (d) Spread of Educa- 
tion and the Training of Personnel required for Na- 
tional Development, and (e) Role of the Administer- 
ing Powers in the Achievement of Political Freedom 
by Non-Self-Governing Territories.” Two days were 
spent in speaking to these resolutions and the United 
States delegates who spoke were, Senator Gordon 
Allott, Senator Mike Monroney, Senator Frank A. 
Barrett and Representative Hale Boggs**. Follow- 
ing the debate, each of these resolutions was returned 
to its committee for study and revision. When the 
Committee on “The Achievement of Political Free- 
dom by Non-Self-Governing Territories” met to re- 
vise its resolution, Representative Katharine St. 
George of the United States was unanimously elected 
as its chairman and presided at its sessions. 

Debate on the resolutions being concluded, the 
Conference did not convene on the 21st until 11:30 
a.m. when it received as its honored guests, Her 
Royal Highness the Queen Mother and Her Royal 
Highness Princess Kalayani of Thailand. Following 
the standing ovation accorded the royal guests, re- 
ports were received by the Conference on the results 
of the work of the several study committees. 

Th first resolution, relating to amendments to cer- 
tain Articles of the Statutes of the Union, was passed 
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unanimously. The second resolution on Disarma- 
ment which, “appeals to the Parliaments of the 
whole world to urge their Governments . . . to con- 
tinue to seek a comprehensive disarmament agree- 
ment which would include (1) . . . such measures of 
adequately controlled disarmament as are immedi- 
ately applicable in present conditions; (2) major re- 
ductions in the armed forces and conventional arma- 
ments of all states, as a first important step ...; (3) 
the prohibition of the manufacture, use and testing 
of weapons of mass destruction, and (4) effective 
international inspection and control of the above 
measures to ensure that all states carry out the obli- 
gations they assume,” was agreed to by all but the 
Iraq delegation which abstained. Item (4) was the 
amendment offered by the U. S. delegation and it 
was insisted upon as a prerequisite to their voting for 
the resolution. 

“The International Protection of Human Rights” 
resolution was, after considerable revision accepted 
unanimously by the Conference. In essence it re- 
affirms the United Nations Human Rights Declara- 
tion and recalls the Principles of International Mor- 
ality adopted by the Interparliamentary Union in 
Rome in 1948. It calls on all Parliaments to ensure 
that human rights be recognized by their incorpora- 
tion into constitutional and/or legislative texts. The 
closing paragraph reads: “Invites the National 
Groups to exert their influence in their respective 
countries with a view to obtaining the support of their 
Governments for efforts of the United Nations in 
this field.” 

The fourth, five-part, resolution, “The Political, 
Economic and Social Development of the Countries 
and Territories of Asia and Africa” was reported 
back to the Conference and each sub-resolution was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority. 

Throughout the week of the Conference many so- 
cial functions were sponsored by the Thai govern- 
ment, the Thai officials and their wives, the City of 
Bangkok, the Embassies of several countries and by 
SEATO. One evening the Thai Government enter- 
tained the delegates at the Thai Classical Theatre 
with a program of dances taken from several famous 
Thai plays. The accompanying music was provided 
by the Double-Piphat Band of the Fine Arts De- 
partment. 

On Sunday the 18th, the Thai government ar- 
ranged a trip, for any of the delegates who wished, 
to visit the ancient and famous former capital city of 





Thailand, Ayudhaya (1350-1767), located about 53 
miles north of Bangkok. The trip to Ayudhaya was 
made by train and upon arrival buses took the visitors 
on a sightseeing trip through the ruins of the “old 
city” and through several nearby temples. After a 
bountiful buffet lunch everyone enjoyed the colorful 
and spirited annual boat races held on the Menam 
Chao Phya, following which they returned to 
Bangkok by bus. 

Twice during the week of the Conference, the 
American Ambassador and Mrs. Max Bishop enter- 
tained the American delegation, first by holding a 
reception in their honor to which they invited the 
leaders of the attending countries and on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, by having the entire delegation to their 
residence for a typical American Thanksgiving din- 
ner. 

Bangkok offered ample opportunity for everyone 
to visit such colorful shrines as the Chapel of the 
Emerald Buddha, which is considered the most in- 
teresting of its over 300 temples; the Grand Palace, 
which is in reality a walled town covering an area 
of over a square mile; Wat Benchamabopit or the 
Marble Temple, constructed of pure white Cararra 
marble and decorated with gold leaf and Chinese 
glazed tiles; and Wat Arun, better known as the 
Temple of Dawn, whose high tower dominates the 
skyline of Bangkok and provides the visitor with a 
beautiful view of the city; the Palace and Royal 
temples. 

On Thursday afternoon, November 22, the Con- 
ference completed its business and farewell speeches 
were made by many expressing their thanks to the 
people of Thailand for their many courtesies. Gen- 
eral Phra Prachonpachanuk, in his closing speech, 
expressed the gratitude of the Thai people for having 
been given the opportunity to act as host to the Con- 
ference. He also thanked all the delegates for their 
kind words about the Thai Group, the Thai govern- 
ment and the Thai people and hoped they had come 
to understand more about the freedom-and-peace- 
loving country of Thailand and some of its problems. 
In closing he wished everyone “bon voyage” and 
urged all National Groups to “bring to the attention 
of their Parliaments and Governments, the impor- 
tant resolutions, which were passed by such an over- 


whelming majority.” He then declared the 45th 


Interparliamentary Union Conference officially ad- 
journed. The 46th Conference will be held in Lon- 
on September 10-16, 1957. 
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The Committee on Reduction of Armaments is 
to be congratulated for the splendid report which so 
well summarizes the history of disarmament efforts 
ever since the first known treaty on this subject in 
1817 limiting the naval forces maintained on the 
Great Lakes between the United States and Canada. 
Men have been thinking of disarmament for at 
least the century and one-half since that treaty. 
The committee’s report is most illuminating as to 
the efforts of our governments in. the four decades 
since the end of World War I and the creation of 
the League of Nations. 

Surely no one can read this chronicle, of commit- 
tees, commissions and debates and draft resolutions, 
without admitting that the efforts of our govern- 
ments have been tremendous. And yet the chronicle 
is one of failure upon dismal failure. All efforts have 
produced precisely nothing. Our committee rightly 
concludes that there is a lack of trust and confidence 
among the negotiators—and that this lack is fatal 
to any real possibilities of agreement. Our commit- 
tee implies, I fear, that the situation is hopeless. 

To this I say we cannot abandon hope. We must 
carry on our efforts, and double them and double 
them again. I do not know the way. I fear that 
none of us in this great assembly will be able to point 
the way with clearness and certainty. But in my 
heart, there is good will. In my heart there is de- 
termination, to go on struggling with this Gordian 
knot until someone of us, or all of us together, find 
a way to lay it open. 

In the sessions of the Interparliamentary Union 
this year and in the previous years I have seen and 
felt the same good will, the same high determination, 
all around me among our fellow delegates. I think 
we are brought closer, as spokesmen in this great as- 
semblage from so many nations, by the very strains 
and stresses that threaten so blackly to pull our world 
apart. It is my personal hope—even a quiet prayer 
—that we shall meet again next year, and in suc- 
ceeding years, with more harmony, more freedom of 
action, and ever more of the very mutual trust and 
confidence which are so rightly emphasized in this 
Report. 

Now I wish to offer briefly for these debates some 
observations about the problems of disarmament 
which seem most important and most troubling to 
me. Some of our negotiators, particularly in recent 
years, have become more and more like hagglers in 
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II. An American View 


by REPRESENTATIVE 
KENNETH B. KEATING 
of the U. 8S. Delegation 


the market place who do not really want to buy or 
sell. The good price, the fair bargain, and the sincere 
offer are scorned and cheapened just as lustily as the 
outrageous proposition. If the buyer nods agreement 
to a price, the seller shifts what he is offering and 
changes his terms. Yet, this is the most crucial 
series of negotiations being conducted in the whole 
range of human activities on the face of the earth 
today and the need for bargains that will stick—to 
make disarmament work—is plainly more urgent 
than it has ever been in all times past since we began 
recording the history of mankind. 

For the simple, inescapable truth is that disarma- 
ment has become the practical equivalent of peace. 
The weapons we command today are so frightfully 
destructive that men cannot live at peace with them. 
The fireball itself has assumed the proportions of a 
mortal enemy, an evil genie who may be no respecter 
of the master who uncorks him. 

My country has the bomb. My country has pressed 
forward with the awesome testing needed to keep 
pace with developments in the laboratories of our 
scientists. But let no one believe for an instant that 
we would not give it up and have done with the 
whole undertaking. Thoughtful leaders among my 
countrymen have long since realized that this is a 
burden and a responsibility from which no one can 
profit. We recognize it as a great liability, and we 
shall go on straining to find some way in which it 
can be safely put aside forever. 

This leads to one of the main points I wish to 
make. Some years ago, the United States, and with 
us those nations who share our heritage of freedom, 
held the bomb in an uneasy monopoly. This was 
short-lived. Now, there is not a nation in the world 
community, once possessed of the secrets which cannot 
be guarded very long, which would find itself un- 
able to produce this weapon. Uultimately, and per- 
haps not too far in the future, many national leaders 
will share the awesome responsibility of having total 
destruction at their command. What will happen to 
mutual trust and confidence then? What will happen 
to the traditional processes of diplomacy? And what 
will then be the plight of the troubled citizen watch- 
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ing the sky in constant anxiety lest this new lightning 
shall destroy his world? If we do not force a reso- 
lution of the stalemate now, we may find our prob- 
lems multiplied to infinite and hopeless lengths. 

Next, I would like to observe that in my opinion 
our basic premise with respect to armaments becomes 
each year less valid. Most nations have believed that 
an adequate level of armaments meant security. We 
made ourselves strong so we could resist attack and 
protect our vital interests in the community of na- 
tions. I submit that this no longer works as it did 
for our predecessors. The security which any nation 
can fashion for itself by excelling in modern arma- 
ments may prove illusory, because such excellence 
now means vastly disproportionate insecurity for 
everybody else. With the conventional arms of half 
a century ago, to be powerful and well prepared for 
war meant only to assert a moderate threat against 
those with whom you might compete. If they were 
powerful and well prepared too, they threatened 
moderately in return. In a test of arms, there would 
be injury inflicted, losses and probably some deva- 
station, and a separation between the victors and the 
vanquished. 

I question whether this is true for us today. He 
who threatens, threatens absolutely. There may be 
no victors and no vanquished, but only victims and 
insufferable devastation. So I think we should recog- 
nize that the menace of armaments, and the resulting 
insecurity of those who are threatened, has greatly 
weakened the usefulness of the concept of security 
by strength and alliances which are traditional in our 
thinking about international relations. 

Another point which should be emphasized is the 
inefficiency of modern armaments to solve any of the 
real problems that beset us today. At peace, the bur- 
den of modern armaments is crushing to everyone 
who carries it. The costs have mounted and mounted, 
until far more than half the total costs of all of our 
governmental and social services are drained off for 
weapons and the specialists of modern warfare. This 
means food for the hungry, medical care for the sick, 
education for our children and more of the good 
things of life for everyone, diverted and drained off 
for the uneconomic and non-productive functions of 
increasing our military potential. 

And could the super bombers or the guided mis- 
siles ever solve the problems that really concern us? 
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Of course, they could not. There are fundamental 
ideological differences between the totalitarian and 
democratic forms. They cannot be resolved by guns. 
There is a competition between the Soviets and the 
Western World in the economic sphere. Both they 
and we are dedicated to different methods of the pro- 
duction and distribution of the things men want and 
need. We feel that our system is the best that men 
have ever devised. We have produced abundance, 
and we have faith that we can go on upholding a 
better, richer way of life than that achieved by the 
Communists. But could that competition be resolved 
by warfare? Would anyone gain if their system were 
forced upon our country, or ours on them, at bayonet 
point? Of course not. 

But would the world gain if we could achieve a 
lusty honest competition of economy with economy? 
Would we threaten each other if we undertook to 
prove that the good things of life flow more freely 
in our economy than in theirs? If we could ever 
turn to it, and get into that kind of competition, we 
would enter it with great confidence, but all the world 
would win no matter who achieved the laurel wreath. 
So the positive aspects of disarmament are as impor- 
tant as the negative. If we can put the burden aside, 
there is no limit to the wonders of the golden age we 
might achieve. 

Lastly, there is another point which we might as 
well face squarely, that time is running against us. 
The cruel reality is that we have achieved disarma- 
ment twice in this century, by the catastrophic ex- 
pedient of dissipating our armaments in global war- 
fare. We have reduced the tensions and diminished 
our strength by knocking ourselves prostrate in the 
aftermath of each of these Armageddons. And it is in 
these aftermaths that the possibilities of disarmament 
look best. 

In 1919, President Wilson caught the imagination 
of the world with his leadership in the League of 
Nations. In 1945, the beginnings of the United Na- 
tions at San Francisco were auspicious and the world 
was full of hope. Must we wait for such an oppor- 
tunity again? Or will it be possible to change the 
course and interrupt the cycle? Let us bend every 
effort here and now, this day and tomorrow and in 
the immediate future, to expose the truths about this 
problem of disarmament, then to face them realistic- 
ally and find a way to do something about them. 
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Technical Cooperation in the 


Organization of American States 


The Program of Technical Cooperation of the Or- 
ganization of American States traces its origin to a 
resolution of the Inter-American Economic and So- 
cial Council approved in its First Extraordinary Ses- 
sion on April 10, 1950. By this resolution the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council agreed: 

To sponsor a program of technical cooperation for the eco- 
nomic development of Member Countries, through the Pan 
American Union and these inter-American specialized 
agencies and American organizations of recognized interna- 
tional standing which may be able to contribute effectively 
to the execution of a program of this nature. 

Thus, there came into being the major cooperative 
effort of the agencies which make up the Organization 
of American States. These agencies are, in addition to 
the Pan American Union, the American International 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood, the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, the In- 
ter-American Indian Institute, the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute, the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History, and the Pan American Sani- 
tary Bureau. The heads of these agencies form the 
Technical Cooperation Board which is charged by the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council with 
executive authority over the Program. The Pro- 
gram is administered on a continuing basis by an Ex- 
executive Director who is also the Chairman of the 
Board. 


The Program, financed by annual voluntary con- 
tributions from the Governments of the Member 
States of the Organization, has concentrated from 
its inception on the technical education aspects of 
technical cooperation. Its objectives have been ac- 
complished principally through the establishment of 
regional training facilities in Latin America, furnish- 
ing advanced technical instruction to trainees attend- 
ing the Centers from all of the countries of the 
Americas. Scholarships are provided by the Program, 
including transportation to and from the Centers, 
maintenance while in training, and all other training- 
costs. Faculties of the training Centers have been re- 
cruited on a Hemisphere-wide basis. Instruction in 
all cases is given in the language of the majority of 
the trainees and is furnished in terms of the prob- 
lems which the trainees themselves will have to face 
on their return to their own countries. Within this 
general orientation, which has been confirmed by 
subsequent resolutions of the Inter-American Con- 
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Cuier, Division of Technical Cooperation, 
Pan American Union 


ference, as well as by decisions of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council, the Program has made 
available a variety of technical training opportunities 
to over 300 trainees a year on scholarships furnished 
by the Program, while over a thousand students per 
year have attended the international or national 
courses of the Program at the expense of their own 
Governments or sponsored by other Programs of 
Technical Assistance. 

The Program itself is composed of specific proj- 
ects with budgets approved annually by the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council on the basis 
of an extensive review of the proposals presented by 
the cooperating agencies. Up to the present time the 
funds of the Program have been invested in nine 
projects, three of which were definite-term projects 
and have been terminated, the remaining six being 
continued under the 1957 Program. 

The three projects which have been completed 
were entitled “Workshops on Teaching of Communi- 
cable Disease Nursing,” “Training Centers for Di- 
rectors of the Cooperative Movement,” and “Work- 
shops on Administration of Children’s Services.” The 
first of these, under the Pan American Sanitary Bu- 
reau, offered a six-weeks seminar in Guatemala City 
to twenty graduate nurses who were heads of schools 
of nurses’ training or in charge of communicable dis- 
ease nursing services. The second project, carried 
out by the Pan American Union, consisted of the or- 
ganization of three successive six-months courses on 
all phases of the organization and operation of co- 
operative enterprises. The Centers were located in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico; Bogota, Colombia, and San- 
tiago, Chile. In each case three trainees attended the 
courses, on Program fellowships from each of the 
countries in the geographic region covered by the 
particular Center. The third of these completed proj- 
ects comprised an annual international seminar on 
the administration of children’s services for partici- 
pants from seven countries. These were followed 
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each year by visits to each of the participants’ coun- 
tries by teams of project experts who organized 
national seminars for larger numbers of national 
technicians, with the assistance of the trainee who 
had attended the international seminar. These 
seminars in the first three years of the project, cov- 
ered in general terms the problems of the administra- 
tion of children’s services and in the last two years 
placed emphasis on the problems of juvenile de- 
linquency. It should be noted that each of the proj- 
ects operates in facilities furnished by the host 
government which in most cases also makes a sub- 
stantial contribution for the current operations of the 
projects. The funds which have been expended by 
host governments are contributions to the Program 
in excess of their regular contributions to the Special 
Account for Technical Assistance, the central fund 
of the Program. 

The 1957 Program of Technical Cooperation in- 
cludes the remaining six projects of the Program as 
indicated in the following list. The total budget of 
these projects for the calendar year 1957 is $1,487,- 
000. 

Project No. 10, “Inter-American Training Center 

for Economic and Financial Statistics” 

Project No. 22, “Inter-American Housing Cen- 

ter” 

Project No. 26, “Inter-American Rural Normal 

School” 

Project No. 29, “Inter-American Training Cen- 

ter for Evaluation of Natural Resources” 

Project No. 39, “Technical Education for the Im- 

provement of Agricultural and Rural Life” 

Project No. 77, “Pan American Foot and Mouth 

Disease Center” 

The following paragraphs describe in summary 
form the operations of the continuing projects of the 
Program. 

The Inter-American Training Center for Eco- 
nomic and Financial Statistics was organized under 
the sponsorship of the Inter-American Statistical In- 
stitute in Santiago, Chile. The teaching program 
in economic and financial statistics at the Center is 
intended to broaden and complement post-graduate 
studies in economics. Its courses are oriented to pro- 
vide statisticians capable of the production of derived 
statistics and analysts of statistical economic informa- 
tion. It is the purpose of the Center to provide es- 
sential personnel for the preparation and execution 
of national plans of economic development. 

The courses of the Center are of a highly objective 
and realistic nature, and include as practical studies 
the detailed examination of the economies of the na- 
tions of the Americas. The group approach is utilized 
wherever possible including both students and fac- 
ulty. This approach is followed not only in the class- 
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room, but also in the laboratory and in study visits 
and seminars. The curriculum at the Center consists 
of various basic courses and certain elective subjects. 
The basic courses include: Basic mathematics for sta- 
tistics, general statistics, economic analysis of prob- 
lems connected with national economic development, 
national income, principles of accounting, and ele- 
ments of demographic statistics. The elective portion 
of the curriculum includes courses on statistics related 
to: production and prices, domestic commerce, for- 
eign commerce, money and banking, labor, transpor- 
tation, consumption and services, balance of payments, 
and public finance. 

Every year each member country of the OAS is 
entitled to one fellowship offered by the Program 
of Technical Cooperation. Member countries also 
send additional trainees to the Center at their own 
expense. 

The Jnter-American Housing Center is located in 
Bogota, Colombia and is sponsored by the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. The curriculum is administered by a 
corps of specialized technicians and is dedicated to 
the teaching of subjects related to low-cost housing. 
The annual courses are given during the academic 
year of the National University of Colombia and 
comprise classes, seminars, round-table discussions, 
field trips, laboratory work, work-shops, library study 
and practical experience with projects involving team 
work. The class-room work is complemented by 
visits to various industries and institutions which pro- 
vide the trainees with valuable practical experience. 

The activities in the laboratories and work-shops 
include testing of materials, design, and construction 
of structural details of low-cost housing applicable 
to different regions of the continent. 

As a part of the training program, public meetings 
are held at which the trainees are given an oppor- 
tunity to present and discuss the results of their work 
with experts in various fields of housing. 

The research plan includes the study of methods 
of establishing low-cost housing institutions and the 
development of low-cost housing programs, includ- 
ing their organization, legislation, administration and 
financing; the technical problems of construction 
materials, structure and design, industrialization and 
production methods, planning and community organ- 
izations; analytical-critical processes of low-cost hous- 
ing, social security and social work techniques, par- 
ticularly those relating to housing, education and the 
occupation of the individual, the family and the com- 
munity. 

The Center offers technical advice to official, semi- 
official and private institutions, cooperatives, housing 
institutions, educational centers, and professional 
housing societies. This service of the Center is accom- 
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plished through the reports published by its various 
departments, after appropriate study and research 
carried out in conjunction with the normal training 
program. 

The Scientific Exchange Service is devoted to lo- 
cating, compiling and distributing all kinds of infor- 
mation, documents and publications related to hous- 
ing, with special emphasis on Latin American prob- 
lems. 

The Inter-American Rural Normal School, located 
in Rubio, Venezuela, is also under the sponsorship 
of the Pan American Union. It offers two academic 
years of training to teams of five persons from each 
country, who upon their return to their home coun- 
tries constitute the nucleus of teaching personnel of a 
rura! normal school. One of the members of the 
team is trained in the administration of normal 
schools and the others in the teaching of subjects 
essential to the preparation of rural teachers; edu- 
cational methods, agricultural education, health edu- 
cation and home economics. Each team of five 
trainees has an opportunity to do practice teaching 
in one of the rural schools attached to the Venezuelan 
Experimental Normal School “José Gervario Rubio,” 
also located in Rubio. The activities of the School 
include: teaching, community work, group discussion, 
individual study, and practice teaching in the class 
rooms of the School. The required subjects for all 
students are: general education, the rural school, 
the training of teachers in Latin America, community 
organization, rural industries, audio-visual education, 
Spanish, natural sciences and English. The School 
has published several bulletins and studies prepared 
by the students under the direction of their respective 
teachers, such as a Guide for Directors of Normal 
Rural Schools. 

The Inter-American Center for the Evaluation of 
Natural Resources is sponsored by the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History and is located in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. During 1952 and 1953 asa 
part of the Project a group of experts of the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History visited 
all the Member States of the OAS, the Canal Zone 
of Panama, and Puerto Rico to compile and evaluate 
the information available on natural resources in the 
fields of geology, hydrology, soils and vegetation. 
Based on this information, a detailed study entitled 
“Studies on the Natural Resources of the Americas” 
was published in seven volumes, and widely distrib- 
uted among official and scientific circles of the Conti- 
nent. The knowledge gained and the experiences 
acquired in the preparation of these studies enabled 
the Institute to plan the practical nine-months ad- 
vanced course it has been offering annually since 
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1954 at the Rural University of Brazil, the head- 
quarters of the Center. 

Every year the Center offers two fellowships to 
specialists from each Member State in fields such as 
cartography, geology, hydrology, soils, vegetation 
and animal life as well as in the utilization in each 
of these fields of the techniques of aerial photog- 
raphy, oriented to the needs of the respective coun- 
tries as determined by the prior studies on natural 
resources made by the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History. 

The courses, including the field studies, are 
planned jointly by the Director of the Center and 
the technical personnel. Their objective is to train 
teams of national technicians who can contribute in 
an effective manner to the study and scientific evalua- 
tion of the natural resources of their respective coun- 
tries. The program of studies includes general 
courses, such as photo interpretation and cartography 
of natural resources, and specialized courses in geo- 
logical, hydrological, forestry and soils resources. 

The Center initiated its first course in July 1954. 
The last six weeks of the first course were dedicated 
to seminars. The second course was inaugurated on 
April 14, 1955 and the third course on April 2, 1956. 

The Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sci- 
ences sponsors the project entitled Technical Educa- 
tion for the Improvement of Agriculture and Rural 
Life. To facilitate the operation of the project, the 
Americas have been divided into three zones, each 
with a Center comprising an administrative head- 
quarters and an area for demonstration purposes. 
These are the Northern Zone (located now in Ha- 
vana, Cuba), which covers Mexico, the United States, 
Cuba, the five Central American Republics, Panama, 
Haiti, and the Dominican Republic; the Andean 
Zone (located in Lima, Peru), services Bolivia, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela; the Southern 
Zone (with headquarters in Montevideo, Uruguay), 
services Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay and Uru- 
guay. The project as a whole is administered by a 
Central Service Unit located in San José, Costa Rica. 
Each zone is administered by a director who is re- 
sponsible to the Director of the Project in San José; 
the Director of the Project is in turn responsible to 
the Director of the Inter-American Institute of Agri- 
cultural Sciences, located in Turrialba, Costa Rica. 

Two types of courses are offered by the Project: 
international and national. The international courses, 
given at the zone headquarters or in other countries 
of the zone, are short and intensive and attended by 
trainees with fellowships granted by the Program of 
Technical Cooperation. The site of the courses de- 
pends upon the demonstrated interest of the Govern- 
ments and the facilities offered by them. The national 
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courses are organized and taught by the technical 
personnel of the Project at the request of interested 
countries and are attended by large numbers of local 
professionals. 

Officials of the various countries are given an op- 
portunity to receive in-service training in the zone 
headquarters. During this period they undertake 
research and special tasks in demonstration areas 
under the direction of technicians. The Project also 
provides fellowships for post graduate study to pro- 
fessionals who have demonstrated a real interest 
and aptitude and are in need of further training. 
Their graduate work may be done at the Institute in 
Turrialba, Latin American or United States uni- 
versities. Technical advice and short consulting mis- 
sions are provided for governments which request 
assistance in connection with, among others, their 
agricultural development plans and the use of their 
natural resources. 

A variety of subjects are covered by the interna- 
tional courses. Courses have been given in such sub- 
jects as processing and preservation of food, forestry, 
agricultural extension, vocational agriculture, home 
economics, modern methods of handling cattle, pas- 
turage, irrigation and water drainage, fundamentals 
of rural sociology, agricultural extension information 
methods, nutrition and home economics in extension 
work, grain storage and drying, fundamentals of 
rural administration, agricultural economics, horti- 
culture, nutrition, agricultural engineering, produc- 
tion and improvement of potatoes, and home demon- 
stration. 

The national courses have included: the first and 
second courses on technical writing and editing, land 
economics and physiological vegetation given in Co- 
lombia; training of home demonstrators, given in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil; training for leaders of juvenile 
agricultural clubs given at the Demonstration Area 
in San Ramén, Uruguay; management of pasture 
lands given in Chile; domestic agriculture in Uru- 
guay; home economics in agricultural extension work 
in Paraiba, Brazil; home economics in Costa Rica, 
Honduras and Nicaragua; forestry in El Salvador 
and Cuba; and agricultural extension in Haiti, Hon- 
duras and Cuba. 

The Pan American Foot and Mouth Disease Cen- 
ter, located in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, is sponsored by 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. The Center car- 
ries its program of prevention and control of foot 
and mouth disease in the Continent by offering ad- 
vanced international training courses for technicians 
and high officials of the governments in the most 
modern methods of controlling and preventing the 
disease. Rapid diagnostic services are also offered at 
the request of interested agencies and governments; 
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a vast and intense program of basic research is carried 
on, directed to improving the methodology of diag- 
nosis and the preparation of an effective vaccine which 
would be economical and easily distributed. The 
Center also prepares and distributes throughout 
America informative technical material on means of 
preventing and controlling the disease. 

From 1953 to 1956 inclusive, the Center has 
offered seven international training courses, five of 
which were held in Rio de Janeiro, one in Bogota, 
and one in Panama. In some cases the courses have 
as their objective the instruction of trainees in meas- 
ures for control, and in others to teach the most mod- 
ern methods of preventing outbreaks of the disease. 
Special courses are offered to technicians from coun- 
tries where the disease exists and others to specialists 
from countries free as yet of the disease. All tech- 
nicians are trained to direct public campaigns on nec- 
essary measures of prevention and control. Several 
informational pamphlets on foot and mouth disease 
have been published by the Center for this specific 
purpose. 

The majority of the Center’s facilities are dedi- 
cated to research work as part of the effort to discover 
an efficient vaccine against the foot and mouth dis- 
ease. The center has utilized the findings of other 
research experiments in this field which make possible 
the transmittal of the virus from cattle to smaller 
animals. The Center has made a number of different 
experiments with virus in various small animals, such 
as rats and rabbits, guinea pigs and chick embryos. 
Notable progress has been made to the extent of 
beginning experiments in the field with various vac- 
cines in order to test their effectiveness. Although it 
is too early to predict the results of these experi- 
ments, it is believed that the Center has made im- 
portant progress in the production of a practical and 
economical vaccine which will immunize cattle against 
the most contagious of their diseases. Besides research 
with vaccines, the Center has undertaken other types 
of research in other phases of foot and mouth dis- 
ease prevention, such as the development of better 
means of diagnosis and other laboratory procedures. 

The Center also provides efficient diagnostic serv- 
ices to Member States when sample tissues of sup- 
posedly affected cattle are received. The nature of 
the disease and the type of virus involved is deter- 
mined and advice is then given as to the best means 
for combatting and controlling the outbreak. 

The Center places its own technicians at the dis- 
posal of the Member States for studying systems of 
prevention and control now in effect, and advising 
on the organization of these systems, the creation of 
laboratories and on procedures utilized in the labora- 
tories. 
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Some mention should be made in conclusion as to 
the possible future development of the Program. 
It is now, by decision of the Tenth Inter-American 
Conference a “continuing” activity of the OAS. In 
the recent meetings of the Inter-American Commit- 
tee of Presidential Representatives, the General 
Secretariat has strongly recommended that the Pro- 
gram be given permanent status and be provided 
with a more assured method of financing than is 
afforded by voluntary contributions. 

The General Secretariat has felt that the Program 
warrants continuation and strengthening since it is 
fulfilling an essential need and is in no way dupli- 
cating the activities of the other major programs of 
technical assistance, in that it confines its activities 
to technical training afforded within the region to 
which it is giving assistance. Technical training of 
this type furnishes a lasting benefit and is an essential 
corollary to the programs providing a more direct 
form of assistance, in that it provides at least some of 
the technicians who must carry on programs that are 
given their initial impetus by the advisors furnished 














by the other programs. However, the General Secre- 
tariat has also recommended an expansion of the 
Program and a re-orientation which will provide a 
more lasting benefit to the countries and may prove 
somewhat more economical. This would in essence 
provide for the Program to place its main emphasis 
on the strengthening of already existing Latin Amer- 
ican educational and research institutions with a view 
to utilizing them for the regional training of students 
sent to the institutions on OAS fellowships. This 
would, where possible, be substituted for the present 
policy of the creation of independent training centers 
operated and administered by the Program. 

While the decision on these recommendations must 
await the further meetings of the Presidential Repre- 
sentatives and the implementing action of the appro- 
priate inter-American bodies, it is the hope of the 
OAS that an expanded operation will be permitted 
in order that its full technical resources may be made 
available to the Governments of the Member States 
in their efforts at economic and social improvement. 


Centuries of Human Progress 
Compressed into A Single Decade 


Achievements Made Possible by Britain’s 


Colonial Development and Welfare Act 


Ten years ago a piece of Parliamentary legislation 
came into force in Britain that is today well on its 
way toward changing radically the lives of 80,000,- 
000 people in many parts of the globe. For Britain’s 
1945 Colonial Development and Welfare Act, which 
came into operation in April 1946, set out to do just 
that. 

In official terms the Act was meant to “enable the 
Colonies to help themselves towards a higher stand- 
ard of living,” but for the people concerned it sym- 
bolized centuries of human progress compressed into 
one brief decade. 

Originally, the Act earmarked £120,000,000 
($336,000,000)' of the United Kingdom taxpayer’s 


1Exchange is translated at the current rate. The pound sterling was quoted 
at $4.90 in 1929; at $4.03 in 1946 and at $2.80 after September 1949. 
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money for the development of the non-self-govern- 
ing territories. Since then, however, supplementary 
Acts have added further substantial funds, and today 
£220,000,000 ($616,000,000) is the overall total 
available up to 1960 to help develop the less ad- 
vanced regions of the Commonwealth. 

The passing of the Act marked a complete revolu- 
tion in Britain’s ideas on colonial development. Until 
the late 1920’s the United Kingdom Government 
believed that each dependency should have only the 
sort of social services, industry and communications 
which it could afford out of its own revenues. While 
21 
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this theory allowed fair progress to the richer terri- 
tories like Singapore, the Gold Coast and Northern 
Rhodesia, it left places like Aden, the Solomons and 
the West Indies with very little to spend. 

The first change came in 1929, when Parliament 
set up a fund of £1,000,000 a year to “stimulate 
agricultural and industrial activity in the colonial 
territories.” The sum may have been small, but it 
was a pointer in a new direction. 

In 1940, while fighting for her very life, Britain 
passed an Act to provide £5,000,000 ($14,000,000) 
annually for colonial development, plus £500,000 
($1,400,000) specially granted for research. By 
1946 schemes totalling £30,000,000 ($84,000,000) 
had been approved, of which £10,400,000 ($29,- 
120,000) had been spent. 

In spite of post-war austerity in Britain, 1946 saw 
the launching of the scheme with an initial £120,- 
000,000 allocation that dwarfed all previous grants. 
Most significant of all, the Act abolished the need 
for the dependencies to surrender the balance of 
previous funds which they had not yet spent. 
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This meant that, for the first time, the various 
Colonial Governments could plan expenditure over 
a period of years. The use of all territorial alloca- 
tions under C.D. and W. is planned locally by the 
governments of the territories themselves, who are 
in the best position to know what their countries 
need. 

Thus the fight against soil erosion received top 
priority in crowded Basutoland; slum clearance was 
first on the list in British Guiana; roads were the 
prime need in Kenya; and public health No. 1 con- 
sideration in Singapore. 

Large parts of British Africa needed accurate 
topographical and geological maps, for before a coun- 
try can be developed it is essential to know its re- 
sources: £3,800,000 were allocated for mapping and 
aerial photography, and by 1955 some 300,000 
square miles of bush and jungle territory had been 
mapped. The Gold Coast Volta River Scheme would 
have been a mere pipe dream without adequate 
surveys. 

True to the tradition of individual treatment, C. D. 
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United Nations photo. 


Grain-conditioning plant in Jinja, Uganda 
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and W. contributions vary in each territory accord- 
ing to the funds available locally. The Gold Coast 
and Malaya, for instance, have been able to finance 
the greater part of their development programs from 
their own resources. Gambia, British Honduras and 
Somaliland, on the other hand, had to rely mainly 
on their C. D. and W. allocations. 

A part of the fund is allocated for “central” 
schemes which are planned in Britain itself—and that 
portion is perhaps the most vital—it goes into re- 
search and the training of colonial scientists and 
technicians, the men and women who will plan and 
operate future work schemes. 

Wisely, the colonial planners reserved the largest 
share of their C. D. and W. funds for education— 
17.8%. Agriculture came second, with 13.9% and 
housing third with 11.6%. 

At the end of World War II there existed only 
two universities in the dependencies, Malta and 
Hong Kong, both badly bombed, and three small 
university colleges. A third university has been 
added in Malaya, together with two university col- 
leges and four “Arts, Science and Technology” col- 
leges in Africa. The 4,600 students at these institu- 
tions are a prime factor of progress for countries that 


have to catch up in decades what Europe took cen- 
turies to learn. 

When the Colonial Office in London requested the 
various administrations to prepare ten-year develop- 
ment plans it encouraged them to think in terms of 
large-scale planning. To make such planning pos- 
sible, the 1945 Act provided that the money allo- 
cated could be drawn on at any time within the ten 
years: as a result, a total of £117,879,203 ($330,- 
061,678) was actually issued up to March, 1956. 

The wants are still enormous. Millions of pounds 
will have to be spent on agricultural training—many 
small farmers still move from plot to plot until the 
land is exhausted; they must be taught at least the 
rudiments of modern soil science, and must be pro- 
vided with the tools to practice it. 

It will cost millions of pounds, too, to keep Mauri- 
tius and Guiana malaria-free, to wipe out the tsetse 
fly in Africa, to give adequate housing to the West 
Indies, and an adequate system of secondary schools 
to Malaya. 

But even before these tasks are fully accomplished, 
C. D. and W. will have become the symbol of one 
type of great modern enterprise. 
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Jozser CarpinaL Minpzenty 

Mindszenty was a peasant’s son who rose from chaplain of 
his native village to become bishop of Vesprém (1944), Arch- 
bishop of Esztergom (1945) and was raised to Cardinal in 1946. 
He was born Jézsef Pehm to Janos and Borbala (Kovacs) Pehm 
in a Hungarian village within the Austro-Hungarian Empire on 
March 29, 1892. Some forty years later he adopted the name, 
Mindszenty, which was part of the name of his native village, 
Cschimindszent. This he did to defy the fascist campaign to 
have Hungarians adopt German names. This defiance of statism 
was carried on in his later years in his opposition to the commu- 
nist-dominated government of Hungary and it has made his name 
renowned throughout the world. His defiance in face of life 
imprisonment and mental torture will undoubtedly become one 
of the great legends of the twentieth century. Stephen K. Swift, 
in The Cardinal’s Story (1956) and George N. Shuster, in his 
book, I Silence I Speak (1956) have written what is perhaps just 
the beginning of the many stories of his life and ordeals that 
will continue to stir the blood of those who hold for freedom 
against arbitrary governments. 

As a boy, Jézsef, along with his six brothers, helped to work 
the land and attended the village school. At a Catholic boarding 
school in Szombathely he decided to become a priest. Here and 
later at the Seminary he returned in the summers to help his 
family in the fields) When World War I began between Austria- 
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Hungary and Serbia in July 1914, he and his fellow seminarians 
served as Red Cross aides in the hospitals. He was ordained in 
June 1915 and served as a teacher at Zalaegerszeg. The first 
taste of Communism in Hungary early in 1919 under Béla Kuhn 
meant expulsion from his school and his first of many periods of 
imprisonment. When this government collapsed in July 1919, 
he became parish priest and rural dean of the district of Zalae- 
gerszeg. His concern for the life of peasants in those days is ex- 
pressed in his book Zola Cries Out For Help (1927). His two- 
volume Life and Times of Martin Padinyi Biré (1934) is a 
scholarly study of Hungarian Catholicism. With the ascendancy 
of Adolph Hitler, Jézsef Mindszenty faced another trial, this 
time because he opposed the Jewish persecutions. He 
cused of treason to the state and held in custody until the Soviets 
invaded Hungary in 1945. Soon thereafter he appeared in 
Rome at the invitation of Pope Pius XII to receive the hat of a 
cardinal. This event received publicity in the United States partly 
because Archbishop Francis Spellman was one of the group in- 
cluded in the Consistory ceremonies of February of that year, 
1946. Cardinal Mindszenty visited the United States during 
the following year. Shortly after his return to Hungary the 
Kremlin had decided to “liquidate the Mindszenty problem” by 
issuing propaganda to the effect that he was anti-semitic, a re- 
actionary and opposed to land reform. From February 8, 1949 
until his release on October 30, 1956, he was confined to various 
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places of detention and saw only his aged mother who with 
great difficulty managed to see him a few times. His release was 
effected by Hungarian freedom fighters during the Nagy regime 
(See World Affairs, “World Newsmakers” for Winter 1956). 
The puppet regime of Janos Kadar has attempted to develop 
hatred of the Cardinal through its accusations of pro-fascist as 
well as capitalistic leanings. 

Although Cardinal Mindszenty is a great personality in his 
own right and a writer and scholar of repute, he is known chiefly 
because of the stormy issues that have centered about him. 
Throughout all this turmoil and hate, his name has become identi- 
fied with steadfastness to principles and is an inspiration in the 
struggle for freedom in all times and places. 


Haro_p MacMILLANn 


The man who was invited to form a new government in Brit- 
ain on January 11, 1957 was Maurice Harold Macmillan, a mem- 
ber of Parliament for nearly thirty years and a diplomat, privy 
councilor and cabinet member as well. He is the grandson of the 
founder of the Macmillan publishing firm of London. He is 
the author of The Middle Way, which pointed out in 1938 that 
the solution to Britain’s problems lay midway between the poli- 
cies of capitalism and socialism, and of other books principally 
on economic subjects. 

The present Prime Minister was born in London, February 
10, 1894, the son of a Scotsman, Maurice Crawford Macmillan, 
and an American, Helen Artie Belle Macmillan. Almost from 
nursery days he began to speak French and today it is said that 
his fluency is such that Frenchmen can speak with him almost 
forgetting that he is not one of them. He attended Eton and 
Balliol College, Oxford, obtaining his B.A. degree in classics and 
mathematics. When World War I came he served as an officer 
with the Special Reserve Grenadier Guards and was wounded 
in action in No Man’s Land. During his service he carried a 
pocket edition of Homer in Greek which furnished him pastime 
while recovering from his wounds. After the War he became 
aide-de-camp of the Governor-General of the Dominion of 
Canada. From 1920 until 1940 Harold Macmillan was a director 
of Macmillan & Co. Ltd. He represented Stockton-on-Tees in 
the Commons as a Conservative from 1931 until 1945. 

Macmillan’s ideas were formed out of an early interest in so- 
cial reform which he later attempted to infuse into British Con- 
servatism. Frequently disagreeing with the opinions of Ramsay 
MacDonald’s Liberal-Conservative coalition as well as those of 
Baldwin and Chamberlain, he referred to their brand of con- 
servatism as unused “slag heaps” and to their bench comrades as 
“extinct volcanoes.” He was not usually trusted by the older 
hands of British Conservatism—the Munich Pact he described 
as hypocrisy masquerading as peace by negotiation—and in No- 
vember, 1938 he backed Winston Churchill who urged the cre- 
ation of a ministry of supply. This, the government refused. 
While Macmillan displeased Baldwin and Chamberlain he at- 
tracted Churchill’s attention by his outspoken suspicion of the 
“rejoicings which followed Munich.” And so when Winston 
Churchill formed his coalition government in 1940, he appointed 
Macmillan as parliamentary secretary to the Ministry of Supply. 
In 1942 he became Under Secretary of State for the Colonial 
Office and thus became the party’s spokesman on colonial matters 
to the House of Commons. During this decade he held various 
responsible positions dealing with housing, trade and industry. 
In 1951 he became the Minister of Defense. Within five years 
he covered perhaps too wide a range of duties to have benefited 
the departments concerned, reported the Manchester Guardian 
on January 17, 1957, but in each appointment he “has left be- 
hind him a good reputation and a record of achievement.” The 
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Guardian’s misgiving (on his drawbacks) that “he represents the 
Right, the unprogressive, the backward-looking element in the 
Conservative Party” would hardly seem to have been borne out 
by his past performance, at least. 

Harold Macmillan married Lady Dorothy Evelyn Cavendish 
in 1920. They have a son and three daughters. He is about 
six feet tall and weighs around 165 pounds; he has piercing 
brown eyes and his once profuse dark hair has become quite thin 
and gray. The New York Times said of him in October 1954 
that he is “lively, aggressive and tough minded, and he is a 
first-rate administrator.” This, coupled with the Manchester 
Guardian’s admission of January 1957 that he “has a flair and 
on occasion a fire which can stir people to a belief in his leader- 
ship,” ought to equip him for the tough problems which the 
British people face in the months ahead. 


Kine Saup 

Fifty-five year old King Saud Ibn Abdul Aziz al Faisal Al 
Saud rules Saudi Arabia in a way that may be described as feudal 
and paternalistic—perhaps the last vestige of this type of gov- 
ernment in the world today. His concept of rule took shape in 
a vast desert land where sheikdoms were not marked by boun- 
daries because of characteristically tribal, nomadic existence. The 
tribesmen had to be bound to allegiance by the sword, by promise 
of protection, gifts, and a “certain divinity that doth hedge a 
king.” The eldest of some forty sons he was heir to his father, 
Ibn Saud, sometimes called ““The Old Lion.” The Prince’s train- 
ing for leadership consisted of the study of the Koran, training 
in Arab horsemanship and in skill with the sword. The slashing 
off of heads of rebellious tribesmen further recommended him 
to his heritage. Zeal in religious observance according to the 
strict dictates of the Wahabi sect of Islam was carried over from 
his father in a way that has meant the banning of liquor, ridding 
the country of Jews, and making sure that the many Holy Places 
are free from graft and extortion. 

But the main item of current interest in the rule of King Saud 
is the control of the world’s richest oil reserves. It is oil that is 
building his 50 million dollar air-conditioned palace at Riyadhand 
as well as has built the 28 million dollar dwelling at Jiddah and 
some twenty-three other places; it is oil that has also refurbished 
the mosques all over Arabia and supported such a widespread alms- 
giving that the customary beggar has all but disappeared. The 
F] Hassa reserves of eastern Arabia were developed by the Dela- 
ware incorporated Arabian-American Oil Comipany. In 1933, 
Aramco was granted the oil concession for all Arabia by Ibn 
Saud. This company shares in 50% of the oil profits and supplies 
an important fraction of the world’s supply. The other half of 
the profits is providing a huge development program for Arabia as 
well as providing untold luxury for the present King. Despite the 
inconvenience to which Nasser’s seizure of Suez put the oil busi- 
ness the Arab monarch has tended to support Egypt; both Saudi 
Arabia and Egypt have a more than common bond in their mutual 
desire to uproot Israel. The visit to the U. S. by King Saud during 
the last week of January 1957 undoubtedly had something to do 
with preserving the good relations without which technical assist- 
ance and continued production of oil might seriously affect the 
Arabs. 

King Saud is 6 ft. 4 in. tall, of heavy frame, and dresses as a 
desert chieftain. His eyes are so weak that ordinary print is in- 
discernible without thick-lens glasses. He is usually photo- 
graphed with a faint forced smile revealing gold in his front 
teeth. Whereas most Arabian sheiks keep large harems, Saud, in 
obedience to the Koran, has only four wives. The fourth, inci- 
dentally, is not referred to as an official wife and is therefore 
subject to change. 
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Srupy ApBroap 

More than 74,000 international scholarships and fellowships 
offered by governments, universities and other institutions in 
over 100 countries are listed in the 8th edition of “Study 
Abroad.” The first edition included in 1948 only 1500 such 
offers. Since then, China, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Korea, Mor- 
occo, Panama and Poland have joined the long list. 


ERADICATION OF MALariIA PROGRESSING 

WHO Newsletter reports that real advance has been made in 
the control of Malaria. It has been brought under control in 
Trinidad, sectors of Brazil and is under way in other Latin 
American states. Greece and Yugoslavia have well-advanced pro- 
grams. Eastern Mediterranean countries, some of South-East 
Asia and some Western Pacific lands have made concrete ad- 
vances. 


Human Ricuts Day Stamp 

The United Nations issued this year, in honor of “Human 
Rights Day,” a commemorative stamp which depicts a flame illu- 
minating the globe. The “Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights” was proclaimed by the United Nations General As- 
sembly on December 10, 1948. 
Huncarians CaLLep AssETs TO THE UNITED Srares 

U. S. Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, said about 
Hungarian refugees arriving in this country, that the country 
will gain immeasurably from their coming. “Great numbers of 
Doctors, Scientists, Engineers, and highly-skilled workers make 
up the hardy band of Hungarian patriots reaching our shores,” 
New Buivpinc For U. S. DEPARTMENT oF STATE 

The cornerstone for the new Department of State building 
was laid by the President lately using a trowel which had been 
used by George Washington to lay the cornerstone of the Capitol. 
Jamestown Festiva. THIs SPRING 

Virginia is to mark the 350th anniversary of the coming of 
the first permanent white settlers to these shores with a festival 
at Jamestown beginning April 1, 1957. Copies of the three 
ships that brought the English settlers, built in Great Britain, 
will be floating off-shore; a pageant will be produced and many 
other events will mark the historic occasion. President FEisen- 
hower has invited Queen Elizabeth II to visit this country at 
the same time. 
A Museum oF IMMIGRATION PLANNED 

Plans are afoot for the establishment of a Museum of Immi- 
gration to be built under the Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor. A large auditorium and rooms for special meetings are 
included in the announced project. 
UNDERWATER TELEPHONE TO ALASKA 

On December 11 a vital new communication link was opened 
between U. S. and Alaska. An underwater 1250-mile telephone 
cable system inaugurated the new line. Previous radio and land- 
line service over the Alcan Highway has often been unreliable 
and broken down by snow. 
New Licur-snip ar Hawirax 

A new Light-ship, similar to that at Lurcher Shoals, in the 
Bay of Fundy is now stationed at the entrance to Halifax Har- 
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bor. The fore-mast, a tripod, carries a powerful light run by 
diesel-driven generators. It is also equipped with fog-horn radio 
beacons, radio telegraphy, telephone direction-finder and motor- 
driven lifeboats. 
Canapian Mepicat Mission To INpbIA 

As part of Canada’s contribution to the Colombo Plan, a 
group of medical practitioners and teachers are to visit India for 
lectures, for clinical demonstrations and discussions of types of 
medical training in colleges in India. 
Museums ProposED FoR CANADA 

Among several types of new museums proposed for Canada 
is one for research and exposition of the make-up of Canada 
geologically, zoologically and botanically. Another, that of Hu- 
man History, would concentrate on man’s evolution and adapta- 
tion to the Canadian scene from prehistoric times. 
UNESCO Alp Tro GuATEMALA 

A five-man UNESCO team is aiding the Central Industrial 
Institute in Guatemala. They have organized night classes for 
some 175 workers in subjects such as general mechanics, build- 
ing construction, and textile working. New teaching manuals 
have been prepared and trainees will take over when the classes 
have ended. 
ARGENTINA UNDER THE FULBRIGHT ACT 

Argentina has become the 33rd country and the fourth of the 


Latin American states to participate in the Educational Exchange 
Program under the Fulbright Act, initiated ten years ago. 
HunGarian REFUGEES TO CANADA 

The Canadian Government announced on November 27 that 
Canada proposed to bring refugees from Hungary to Canada 
free of charge. At that date some 1,070 refugees had received 
Canadian visas. 
Vienna Awarp To U. S. OrcHEsTRA 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra was one of four foreign 
organizations to receive the award of the Mozart Medal given 
by the Vienna Academy of Sciences lately. The other medals 
went to French, Italian and German musical organizations. 
SCHUBERT FEsTIVAL IN VIENNA 

An international festival of song is to be held in Vienna, July 
17-20, 1958, to commemorate the death of Franz Schubert. 
Participants are already signed up from the Netherlands, Fin- 
land, Switzerland and other European countries. 
THREE DIMENSIONAL PAIn‘rinGs 

A Viennese painter has developed a new technique for out- 
door art, which he calls “Painting in Concrete.” It is inex- 
pensive, stands up to almost any climate; colors, if properly pre- 


as well as an extraordinary depth. 
Howvanp Reciaims More LAND FROM THE SEA 

The Netherlands recently scored another victory in their con- 
tinuous battle with the North Sea. They announce that they 
have reclaimed 200 or more square miles from the Zuyder Zee. 
Such reclaim-land now represents about one-eighth of the Neth- 
erlands. 
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INCREASED Imports oF Foop For Europe Tus YEAR 

Owing to bad weather at harvesting time following the severe 
freezes early in 1956, more food will have to be sent to Europe 
this year, the Department of Agriculture reports. 


Emercency Aip Vorep sy UNESCO 

Emergency aid of $200,000 for schools of Hungary and the 
Middle East was approved by delegates of more than 70 nations 
at UNESCO’s ninth General Conference meeting at New Delhi, 
November 5, 1956. 


Universiry TRANSPLANTED FROM HunGary To AUSTRIA 

The teachers and students of Sopron University of Hungary 
crossed into Austria almost to a man when threatened by Soviet 
troops. Assisted by the Austrian Minister of Education, a new 
home was located for the college, and teachers and students went 
to work. They hope son for formal recognition of certificates 
and diplomas under Austrian law. Meanwhile the German lan- 
guage has been added to the curriculum. 


Loan or UNESCO Hatt ww Inpia 

The huge meeting-hall which was built by India in New 
Delhi for the UNESCO conference in November was shared 
with Buddhist scholars and religious leaders for the week-long 
celebration of the 2500th anniversary of the birth of Guatama 


Buddha. 


Foop Propuction INCREASED IN ASIA 

It is reported by the Food and Agriculture Organization that 
Asia and the Far East, excluding Communist China, produced 
more food in 1956 than it did the previous years. It had, in 
fact slightly exceeded the population increase. 


OTHER IMPROVEMENTS IN SouTH-EastT Asia 

The 1955-56 report of the Colombo Plan, to which the U. S. 
is an adherent, says achievements in South-East Asia include not 
only substantial improvements in land areas under cultivation but 
advances in community development; a 12 per-cent increase in 
electric power and the start of many new industrial plants and 
mines. 


Lancuace UNIFicaTIon 1n VieT-NaM 

Dictionaries, grammars and other text-books are planned for 
Viet-nam to ensure uniform instruction in schools. At present, 
says the National Education Department head, the language is 
spoken differently in the north and the south; some local usages 
are not understood elsewhere so there is need for precise defi- 
nition. 


Arrways Alp To AFGHANISTAN 

A 14-million-dollar U. S. aid program planned for Afghani- 
stan to develop its air services, started in January. The Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration has sent four experts from 
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Pan American World Airways to launch this project. Airports 
are to be expanded or developed in Kandabar-Aryana. 


Matayan JUNGLES To BE EXPLORED 

A “Flying Laboratory”, outfitted in Canada, is to explore 
hitherto unexplored Malayan jungles under the Colombo Plan. 
Malaya, already a major source of the world’s tin, may have 
unknown tin deposits as well as other minerals, such as tungsten. 
Canada and Malaya will share the cost of the expedition. 


HANDICAPPED JAPANESE Honor HELEN KELLER 

On December 13, 1956, the students and faculty of the Nii- 
gata Prefectural School for the Deaf and Dumb in northwestern 
Japan presented Miss Helen Keller with a small replica of the 
14-foot symbolic statue of herself which now stands on their 
school campus. At the presentation, in New York City, the Jap- 
anese Deputy Consul General in New York said his countrymen 
found her a “living example of the courage and faith needed 
to advance toward rehabilitation, physical as well as moral.” 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BUDDHISM IN ENGLISH 

A ten thousand-page encyclopedia on Buddhism in the Eng- 
lish language is being prepared in Japan. Initiated by the Budd- 
hist Council of Ceylon in July, 1955 to commemorate the 2500th 
year of the Buddhist era, it is scheduled to be completed by 
July, 1957. The huge project is expected to be significant in 
both educational and religious circles. 


Girt to Korean ScHOOLs 

Through the UNESCO Gift-Coupon-plan nearly. 500 war- 
destroyed schools and institutions in Korea have received edu- 
cational and recreational equipment from children in Western 
countries. Letters and photographs exchanged between the chil- 
dren concerned add much in friendliness as well as to the edu- 
cational results of the operation. 


Rick To Oxinawa 

The United States is sending 200,000 bags of rice to the 
Ryukus (Okinawa) to help the islanders recover from the de- 
struction caused by a series of late summer and fall typhoons. 


Japan and the Republic of China are also offering aid. 


Pustic Liprary aT DELHI 

In the first full-scale assessment of an Asian public library 
UNESCO says that the one established in Delhi in 1951 as a 
model for other libraries now serves 70,000 men, women and 
children a month. It has loaned some 1,600,000 books since it 
opened. 


New CoMMONWEALTH IN THE CARIBBEAN 

The new British Commonwealth in the Caribbean, as described 
in WORLD AFFAIRS for Fall, 1956, has now the name, Fed- 
eration of the British West Indies (FBWI), which was adopted 
unanimously January 28, 1956. It will become a sovereign state 
in March, 1958. 
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Wilson and the New Freedom. By Arthur S, Link. (Princeton, 
N. J., Princeton University Press, 1956. Pp. 504, index, Illus. 
$7.50.) 

This book deals primarily with the legislative and administra- 
tive record of Woodrow Wilson during his first presidential term. 
Each time Wilson conquers the opposition to one of his legislative 
drives, and the Bill becomes a law, the author attributes it to 
Wilson’s leadership. He credits Wilson with having a dynamic 
personality. 

It is quite obvious, however, that Mr. Link also secks to show 
a transformation in Wilson’s disposition, and even in his person- 
ality, as he advances in the world of reality. But one of the 
problems that confronts the reader is to adjust his mind to this 
change, as it appears to be based largely on the statements of 
contemporaries, whose slant toward Wilson is unknown to the 
casual reader. 

Mr. Link offers a stupendous bibliography of “Sources and 
Works” under headings such as Manuscripts, Public Documents, 
Correspondence and Collected Works, Autobiographies, Memoirs, 
etc. From the quotations, declarations, sayings and acts of Wil- 
son’s contemporaries, and the asserted actions and reactions on 
Wilson, the author apparently seeks to show a different or a 
changed Wilson. 

All of the foregoing makes interesting reading but this reader 
asks, did Wilson really change? Did the Wilson who taught his 
students at Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan, Princeton and Columbia, as 
a constitutionalist, when he inveighed against the initiative and 
referendum, and later admitted its local 
pressure on his party in Congress to carry out its pledges demon- 


effectiveness, or his 


strate that he had ceased to be a teacher and statesman and had 
now become a mere politician, with all its connotations? 

The answer to this may be that his correspondence shows that 
he was fully aware of his change of position on such subjects, 
but he never admitted by word or act that he changed his objec- 
tive. The fact is that when these political problems, that he had 
never faced in their realities, arose, he frequently and laughingly 
classed them as “‘illogical facts” but kept the objective of the new 
freedom constantly in view as his goal. Nowhere in his letters 
and other documents or during a long personal acquaintance has 
this reader been able to find any place or time when Wilson 
advocated such changes. 

It is too bad that the writers or biographers do not have the 
opportunity to cross-examine the opponents or enemies of their 
subject as lawyers do, in developing the slant or bias or misin- 
formation of a witness. If they did, the results of such a cross- 
examination could be weighed and measured over against the 
acts, thoughts and statements of the witness, and the personality 
of the subject could then be placed in a truer and clearer per- 
spective. 

If the reader will weigh the reactions of thousands of Wil- 
son’s students as to his justice, his fairness and his wit, and the 
wonderful loyalty of his classmates and later his government 
associates, he will get a more accurate picture of Wilson and find 
his personality changed very little and this book a most interesting 
one. 

Huston THomMPson 
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353, index, illus., $5.00.) 


Theodore E. Burton. By Forrest Crissey. 
Book Company, 1957. 
This book titled Theodore E. 

Statesman, sums up in its complete title an evaluation of the 


Pp. xa, 
Burton, sub-titled American 
only man who served in the House of Representatives, went 
to the Senate, served again in the House, and returned to the 
Senate to end his days of usefulness to the people of this country. 
He was President of 
those years, Chairman of the American Group of the 


the American Peace Society for many of 
Interparlia- 
mentary Union and, in the opinion of President Herbert Hoover, 
who wrote the introduction to this biography, “our greatest 
American legislative statesman.” 

Forrest Crissey, newspaper man and author of the work, knew 
him well and was well qualified, too, to write this story. This is 
the story of a farm boy who made good in the big city and the 
The book takes us to Massachusetts and Vermont, long 


village of Norwich, 


nation. 
the home of his ancestors, to the “cross- 
river” from Dartmouth College, in the intellectual center of the 
northeast, then to Ohio and Iowa, back to Ohio, where he be- 
gan as a young lawyer and a rising young man in the city coun- 
cil of the growing lakeport, Cleveland. 

The career of the bachelor statesman is traced through his 
political campaigns plus his remarkable study of rivers and har- 
bors, which he knew not only as Chairman of that important 
House Committee, but as a the waterways of the 
world. Theodore (never called “Teddy” as the Roosevelt he 
served) made hosts of friends, many political enemies (his battles 
with Mark Hanna distinguished him as a maverick) and in the 
end, he always won out. 

His battle, and militant it was, for peace, led him to the Presi- 
dency of the American Peace Society, the Centennial of which 
was celebrated in a vast international peace meeting in Cleveland 
in 1928, with Senator Burton as host to many nations. His book 
“cp 


student of 


on rosperity Cycles” is still regarded as an outstanding text 
in old-fashioned economics, and once in the Senate he became 
Chairman of the powerful Banking and Currency Committee. 
He lived for many years in the apartment at 2101 Connecticut 
Avenue as neighbor of Senator Alben Barkley, who loved him 
dearly—though they were of opposite political parties. It was 
here he died in 1929, after being re-elected to the Senate. There 
was mourning in the American Peace Society at his passing and 
much among his fellow Congressmen and Senators, and in the 
Interparliamentary Union. He sleeps peacefully on a_ hill-top 
in Lake View, overlooking Erie, the Lake he loved so well. Regui- 
escat in pace! 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM 


Executive Secretary 


Roosevelt the Lion and the Fox. By James MacGregor Burns. 
(New York, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1956. Pp. xvi, 553, 
index, illus., $5.75.) 

This new addition to the literature Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt affords a discerning and remarkably non-partisan esti- 
mate. Providing only a brief sketch of his background and per- 
sonal life, it focuses attention on his political career, from its 
beginning up to his election to a third presidential term in 1940. 


about 
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Burns follows through the years as Roosevelt served as State Sen- 
ator in New York, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Governor of 
New York and as President of the United States—years during 
which Roosevelt became an outstanding figure on the political 
scene, loved by many, feared and hated by others. Burns ana- 
lyzes Roosevelt’s leadership against the political, social and ideo- 
logical environment of the period and thus provides also a 
revealing study of political methods in the United States in this 
century. Neither white-washing nor debunking his subject, the 
author’s analysis reveals both strengths and weaknesses. He ends 
his study with Roosevelt’s election to a third tearm in 1940, since 
he believes the documentation available for the war years to be 
too meagre for analysis at this time. For the convenience of the 
reader he has provided an Epilogue of some twenty pages which 
sketches the war years. In place of footnotes, there are good 
chapter-by-chapter bibliographies at the end of the volume, giv- 
ing brief descriptive and evaluation notes for each reference 
cited. 

Harriet M. BauMGARTNER 

Washington, D. C. 


Portrait of a Statesman. By Dennis Bardens. (New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1956. Pp. 326, index, illus., $6.00.) 


Dennis Bardens, a well-known London journalist, has written 
“the personal life story of Sir Anthony Eden” under the title 
Portrait of a Statesman. \t is a personal life story in that the 
author has sought as at all times to give continuity to his biogra- 
phy without attempting to give any great attention to historical 
backgrounds. His interest is in the man solely. It is difficult to 
appraise the success of a biography of a man, still in middle 
life, and, until but recently, in the full stream of a distinguished 
career. 

It will be evident, even to the hastiest reader, that the biogra- 
pher admires his hero and yet tries studiously hard to be ob- 
jective in his appraisal. One fact stands out, a fact that the 
author tries to document at every turn: Anthony Eden is not a 
political accident. For the post of Foreign Secretary he kept him- 
self in training during the whole of his adult life. When a greater 
prize was within reach, he adjusted his activities to demonstrate 
that his abilities were not confined to the field of foreign affairs 
alone. Furthermore, to Sir Winston Churchill as Prime Minister, 
Eden was always and obviously the heir apparent. 

“What has raised him to such eminence?”, his biographer 
asks. He gives the answer: “Application; patience; an under- 
standing of the rather dreary mechanics of government .. .; a 
sense of thoroughness and detail; an ability to mix well; a knowl- 
edge of constitutional and Parliamentary procedure; courage; 
sincerity.” (p. 313) On the other side, there is an apparent lack 
of warmth and friendliness, a certain sensitivity, occasional (and 
apparently unintended) outbursts of temper and cavalier treat- 
ment of subordinates, a tendency to make speeches which are 
vague and diffuse, a reticence in his personal contacts, as Church- 
ill said “keeping his private life private.” 

As a good journalist, Bardens has done his expert best to give 
us as many personal details as possible. He tells, for example, 
where Eden buys his hats. 

To the author, the dramatic high point in Eden’s career, dis- 
closing more of his true character than any other, was his resig- 
nation in protest from the Chamberlain cabinet. There was of 
course great tragedy in it, tragedy for Eden who was giving up 
the post for which he had spent a lifetime in training, tragedy 
for the world which was soon to find out what appeasement 
meant. Bardens inclines to the belief that Eden was “the victim 
of a deliberate plot by Germany and Italy to remove him from 
office because of his advocacy of collective security and his op- 
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position to Fascist expansion.” Obviously the Fascist states pre- 
ferred to deal with Chamberlain, from whom they were getting 
what they wanted and quite possibly they had rather full inside 
information due to the leakage of official documents from the 
British Embassy in Rome. Still there was no reason why a For- 
eign Secretary should continue in a government where the Prime 
Minister conducted foreign policy without reference to him. 
One is inclined to wonder at Eden’s patience in holding on as 
long as he did. 

That this is by no means a definitive biography is certain. It 
is, just the same, interesting to the reader as revealing much about 
a great figure who to most people is little more than an impec- 
cably dressed, “perfect” Englishman, a sort of anachronism in 
the mid 20th century. The illustrations, excellent in quality and 
considerable in number, will nurture this illusion for those who 
do not take the time to read the text. 

Exmer Louis Kayser 
The George Washington University 


Far Eastern Governments and Politics: China and Japan. By Paul 
M. A. Linebarger, Djang Chu and Ardath W. Burks. (Prince- 
ton, D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1956, 2d ed. Pp. vii, 
643, index, graphs, maps, $7.00.) 


It is rare to find a work of scholarly research which at the 
same time reads as if it were a literary essay, and although writ- 
ten by three authors suffers no loss of unity in the telling of the 
story. More than that, it is rare to find a volume which gives 
the necessary historical background of the story and weaves it 
into the account of present events. Such, however, is the present 
study of the two Far Eastern governments of China and Japan, 
whose politics are to most Western readers something of a mys- 
tery if they have had no personal contact with them. 

A significant feature of the volume is the comparative treat- 
ment of the two governments, showing the succession of gov- 
ernments and their present political character in the light of the 
relationship of each country with the other as well as with other 
states, Asian and Western. Both countries are passing through 
fundamental changes, and it remains for the Western World, 
which wishes to live at peace with them, to understand their 
problems and the economic pressures under which a solution of 
them is being worked out. The reviewer found the study of 
“The Chinese Society beneath the Confucian State” a singularly 
enlightening one, as he did “The Japanese Model of a Chinese 
Empire.” These are, indeed, historical studies, but they are es- 
sential to an understanding of the present situation, and the 
singular merit of the volume is the manner in which the descrip- 
tion of the antecedents of politics in the two countries is pre- 
sented so as to throw light upon the conditions of the present 
day, which are admirably presented in the closing chapters of 
each of the two parts, dealing respectively with China and with 
Japan. 

C. G. Fenwick 


British Broadcasting. By Burton Paulu. (Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota Press, 1956. Pp. 457, appendix, ref. index, bibli- 
ography, Pp. 448-452, $6.00.) 


The story of British Broadcasting, with which this reviewer 
has been familiar over the years, is one of benevolent monopoly, 
which, like the benevolent dictator, has not been without its 
virtues. However, since the formation of the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority in 1955, the BBC, a state trust (in the best 
sense of the word), has been subjected to stern competition. This 
has been good for the BBC and, as the author points out, stimu- 
lating to the old principle of competition, which has served de- 
mocracy so well in the past. 
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In this superbly written book, Dr. Paulu has leaned over back- 
wards to be fair to the BBC, praising its accomplishments and 
leadership in world broadcasting through successive Directors- 
general from 1926 to the present day. This date is, incidentally, 
the date of the founding of our own NBC, which now also cele- 
brates its 30th Anniversary in the United States. 

The documentation, the painstaking references and exhibition 
of scholarship contained in the book seldom have been matched 
in contemporary writing. The description of the thoroughness 
with which BBC covered the Coronation of Elizabeth II is alone 
worthy of top rating in any language. 

Now we need a book on broadcasting on this side of the At- 
lantic and we implore the author to set himself the opportunity 
to do this most needed work from the same objective stand he 
has taken in the story of British accomplishment. Anyone with 
an interest in the creation of public opinion on a world scale 
would fail to grasp the true significance of radio and television 
if he neglected to read this book. Dr. Paulu has done a great 
public service in bringing it out at this time. 

FRANKLIN DUNHAM 
Chief, Radio-Television 
U. 5. Office of Education 


The Diplomat’s Wife. By Richard F. Boyce. (New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1956, Pp. xxi plus 230, $3.00.) 

“In no profession can a wife play a more helpful and impor- 
tant role than in the Foreign Service. She can heavily handicap 
if not ruin her husband’s career. On the other hand, if she has 
‘team spirit’ and represents the best that America can give, she 
can be an immense support to her husband and to the Service.” 
So writes former Ambassador Grew in the Foreword to former 
Foreign Service Officer Boyce’s highly practical and sensible book. 

Mr. Boyce deals with such basic subjects as “Getting on with 
People,” “Languages,” “Being a Representative American” and 
“Discretion” in his early chapters. Thereafter he deals with 
many items which bulk large to the new Foreign Service wife, 
such as “Writing the Wife of your Chief” before departure, 
“Luggage,” “Calling Cards,” “Clothing” and “Health.” Other 
sections deal with calls on arrival at post, precedence, seating at 
table and sports and recreation. 

While the book is of greatest use to those serving our govern- 
ment overseas, many sections will be useful to the wife of a busi- 
nessman or missionary serving abroad. The million or so Ameri- 
cans who live abroad, or who visit foreign shores briefly during 
any given year are probably much more important than our rela- 
tively small Foreign Service corps in representing for host country 
nationals the United States of America. A careful reading and 
consideration of the subject matter of “The Diplomat’s Wife” 
would avoid many painful errors, make life abroad much more 
pleasant, and greatly assist in this country’s international rela- 
tions. 

J. Russeti Anprus 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Governments of Latin America. By William W. Pierson and 
Frederico G. Gill. (New York: McGraw Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 1957. Pp. vii, 514, index, maps, $6.50.) 

The authors of this new textbook on the governments of Latin 
America have undertaken the difficult task of dealing with twenty 
separate governments not individually, country-by-country, but 
in a sense collectively, analyzing the organization, functions and 
operations of the different governments under topical heads, 
somewhat after the manner in which the state governments of 
our forty-eight states are treated in the usual text on American 
Government. 

There are obvious advantages in this treatment. It gives the 
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author the opportunity to make comparative studies of the forces 
behind governments, personalism in politics, political parties, rela- 
tions between Church and State, and economic and social condi- 
tions in the different countries—all of which would be difficult 
to estimate in a description of the governments country by coun- 
try. A characteristic of the present textbook is the effort of the 
authors to present the problems of Latin America as the Latin 
Americans view them, which is done by numerous citations from 
Latin American writers upon such controversial issues as political 
parties, labor and social legislation, and relations of Church and 
State. 

The closing chapters on “Latin America in World Affairs” and 
“Latin America and the United States” are excellent summaries 
of the two topics, showing good judgment in the estimate of 
controversial issues. The authors are to be congratulated upon 
their achievement in putting so informing and readable a volume 
at the disposition of the numerous professors now giving courses 
in inter-American relations. 


C. G. Fenwick 


T he Politics of English Dissent. By Raymond G. Cowherd. (New 
York, New York University Press, 1956. Pp. 242, index, 
$5.00.) 

Raymond G. Cowherd, Associate Professor of History at Lehigh 
University, presents the religious aspects of liberal and humani- 
tarian reform movements from 1815 to 1848. Those reforms are 
looked at within the scope of their religious champions, the 
Dissenters. 

This volume contains the results of what 
very extensive research, and shows the result in a most compact 
and usable publication. The way is clear for readers to follow 
those active religious movements which had so much influence 
on the course of England’s progress from aristocracy to democracy. 
Guidance of the masses, by those few middle-class reformers 


must have been a 


who took up the various burdens, avoided the horrors of revolu- 
tion and kept their steps within constitutional limits. Of great 
importance to this reformation of government was liberty in 
religious belief and the spreading of education. As those two 
essentials were being developed and pushed forward, slavery was 
cried down and abolished. Though religion was the essence of 
thought in the minds of men striving for reforms, they were 
bound to be led into political channels. As a result, a close rela- 
tionship developed between the religious group of Dissenters and 
the political party of Whigs; which association continued for 
more than one hundred years. 

Complete suffrage and national education were separately 
developed, but particularly burdensome for the poorer classes was 
the duty placed on imported grain. Also involved was the problem 
of social equality between the landed aristocracy and great indus- 
trialists. The Corn Laws were repealed, and free trade became 
a fact, through the instigation and tireless efforts of men inspired 
by religion. They led a crusade to limit the hours of work for 
factory employed children, as they had conducted the campaign 
against slavery. That contest, to improve the conditions of child 
labor, was won when the Ten Hours Bill passed its third reading 
in the House of Lords. As a last phase in these movements, the 
author describes the origin of the Liberal Party, in which the 
Dissenters participated. 

Professor Cowherd draws a brief conclusion, fairly weighed 
and to the point of his opinion. He has not stinted on notes, 
utilizing 47 pages for them. The bibliography will be of great 
help to anyone who is in a position to take advantage of this 
feature of the book for further study along the lines of such an 
interesting subject. 

Cor. Artuur J. Maxwew 
Washington, D. C. 
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Panorama of Austria. By James Reynolds. (New York, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1956. Pp. 350, index, $8.50.) 


James Reynolds, veteran traveler, accomplished artist and 
gifted writer, has added to his series of travel books this one on 
Austria, with glimpses of Bavaria and Switzerland. As the author’s 
sub-title indicates this is a relation of pleasures. Nothing drab 
finds its way into these pages. It seems very pleasant and awfully 
normal to pick up a travel book (and this is a big one) that is 
not scarred by the marks of war, either in the point of view 
of the author or the scenes which are described. In the very few 
places where Reynolds has to mention the war, he does so, briefly, 
and moves at once to more pleasant things. The author’s illus- 
trations in black and white, tied in with the text, add greatly 
to the delight which the book gives. It is unfortunate that a map 
of the area is not included. 

For the traveler Panorama of Austria makes a good guide book. 
For the stay at home, the book is a good substitute for the journey, 
stimulating the senses at a great rate. Reynolds is gifted with 
marvelous powers of description. You hear the music. You taste 
the food. You see the view. You smell the odors of the market 
place and the garden. You are there! 

The view of Austria is a full one, that of Bavaria and Switzer- 
land somewhat less full but still rounding out the view of the 
area. To those who know the country it will revive many familiar 
scenes. To those who do not, vacation is coming and no one 
could want a better guide than James Reynolds’ book. 

Evm_er Louts Kayser 
The George Washington University 


An International Economy: Problems and Prospects. By Gunnar 
Myrdal. (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. xi, 381, 
$6.50.) 


Gunnar Myrdal, who in An American Dilemma: The Negro 
Problem and Modern Democracy found a division between prac- 
tice and precept, here documents the antithetical alternatives 
dividing the international economy: the simultaneous drives for 
national economic integration and for economic integration on a 
world-wide scale. Combining scholarly training and ample prac- 
tical experience, the former Stockholm University professor and 
present executive secretary of the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe is highly qualified to undertake the 
difficult task of analyzing the contemporary drift of international 
economics. 

This is not a polemic for world government; in fact, the 
author clearly states that “a democratic world government in our 
era is not conceivable,” however useful it might be in promoting 
the principle of sharing risks and of equalizing income and wealth. 
An International Economy, moreover, is limited to “an examina- 
tion of the present state of international economic relations within 
the non-Soviet world.” “The main purpose of the book is . 
to find out where we are heading by studying actual trends and 
the degree to which they can be expected to be changed by means 
of policy.” Large-scale investment and aid from the industrially 
developed countries to the underdeveloped ones, Myrdal feels, 
is now the prime need to promote worldwide solvency and pros- 
perity. In providing such aid it is important that all industrialized 
nations—not the United States alone—share. 

The volume contains three foci: the present economic scene, 
the means of international economic integration (international 
payments, labor mobility, mobility of capital, and international 
aid), and the predicament of the underdeveloped countries. The 
language is precise but nonprofessoinal, and the study is usable by 
the average student of international affairs. A seven-page bibli- 
ography will prove extremely useful to those who wish to explore 
further the entire subject or any of its many facets. Careful notes 
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grouped at the end of the text and an index complete the keys 
to the volume. 

An International Economy is outstanding not so much for new 
facts or insights it may contain, but for its clarity of arrange- 
ment and force of presentation. It scouts prophetically beyond 
the traditional frontiers of economics; it calls upon politics, 
diplomacy, sociology and current history to clarify the whole prob- 
lem of creating an international economy as a foundation to 
world peace and order. It is a clarion call to action before it is 
too late, especially for intelligent generosity and leadership on 
the part of the United States. 

Frepverick FE. Kipper 
University of Florida 


The International Refugee Organization—A Specialized Agency 
of the United Nations—Its Histery and Work, 1946 to 1952. 
By Louise W. Holborn. Issued under the auspices of the 
Liquidation Board of International Refugee Organization. 
(New York, Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. xiv, 805, 
index, maps, tables, $7.50.) 

Dr. Holborn states her objectives: to provide a factual 
account of the work of the International Refugee Organization 
and ... to give enough documentary material and bibliographical 
reference to make it a useful reference for experts.”” Her book 
(800 odd pages) serves these objectives superbly, and is com- 
mended to anyone, scholar, expert or layman, seeking to inform 
himself as to what had to be done by an international service 
organization by way of organization, cajolery and maneuvering 
to achieve the success vouchsafed it. The mundane devices neces- 
sary to sustain this international venture into assuaging human 
miseries are given as thorough an analysis, documentation and 
exposition as one could hope for. 

The operation for which I.R.O. was chartered had to do 
with providing asylum and safe haven for one and one-half 
million homeless and stateless European victims of World War II. 
It was the heir (in a narrower frame of reference) to U.N.R.R.A. 
Three mechanisms made it possible to carry on the work: The 
organization itself, the “voluntary societies” and the arrangements 
negotiated with cooperating governments. To each of these the 
author gives a thorough analysis and documentation, and the 
reader appreciates the careful delineation of the participation of 
each. The charter limitations, the tug of war over repatriation, 
the financial jigsaw puzzle, the stickiness of civil authorities, 
(among many other things) must have made it hard at times 
for responsible officials to look their problems in the eye with 
that cool detachment and objective sense of management Dr. 
Holborn so consistently portrays. 

The organization of the subject matter makes the heft of it 
less burdensome. The layman (such as this reviewer) welcomes 
the sandwiching in of buoyant narrative—restoring his fortitude 
to tackle the statistics. Especially helpful is Part III, dealing with 
the programs which were put into operation. “Care and Mainte- 
nance,” “Medical Care,” “Adaptation to a New Life,” “Repatri- 
ation,” “The Hard Core,”’ “Unaccompanied Children,” are some 
of the chapter headings. These very titles lift one into the nature 
of the enterprise. Let the reader mix but one part of imagination 
to the ten supplied by the author’s factual exposition, and he will 
understand the concern which underlay the work of the organiza- 
tion. 

Not far below the surface, but held firmly in restraint by the 
clinical data, there seethe the emotions inevitably a part of this 
great tragedy of the refugees. We learn how the I.R.O. tailored 
its garment to fit the cloth provided. That the cloth was scanty 
in terms of the need is another telling. 

Rosert R. West 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Caribbean: Its Culture. Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus. 
(Gainesville, Florida, The University of Florida, 1955. Pp. 
i-xxvi, 277, $4.00.) 


This is the fifth volume in Series One of publications of the 
School of Inter-American Studies of the Universtiy of Florida. 
“These contributions,” we are told by the university President, 
J. Wayne Reitz, “should be considered not only as individual 
papers presented orally in a series of meetings, but also as a 
series of studies in the form of a permanent printed record.” 
The whole series was initiated by Dr. A. Curtis Wilgus, Director 
of the School of Inter-American Studies. He continues to edit 
the papers presented in the annual December conferences in the 
university. In his “Editor’s Introduction” to this volume Dr. 
Wilgus asserts that, in the course of the “Student Reform Move- 
ment,” the “influence of the Catholic Church in the national 
universities began to diminish rapidly,” while “many of the 
clergy forsook their educational activities and returned to their 
religious duties.” Inasmuch as Christian leaders, members of the 
clergy, originated university education in Europe and established 
the first educational centers in the New World, one may question 
the basic premises of Dr. Wilgus’ treatment of the subject. 

Caribbean culture itself is examined in six divisions: 1) The 
Arts; Il) Music and Drama; III) Literature; IV) Education; 
V) Religion; VI) Cultural Concepts. Twenty ladies and gentle- 
men are numbered among the contributors. They range from 
Florence Arquin, who deals with two aspects of Caribbean art 
in Mexico and Haiti, to David K. Easton, who suggests sources 
for the study of Caribbean culture. Among the more notable 
writers are Federico de Onis (“José Marti and the Caribbean 
Theater”) ; Scott Seegers (“Problems of Freedom of the Press 
in the Caribbean”); Benjamin A. Cohen (“Cultural Integration 
in the Caribbean”) ; and Kenneth Holland (“The Development 
of Cultural Relations in the Americas”). 

The principle that “sovereign power resides in the people,” 
contrary to the claims of W. Stanley Rycroft (p. 161), did not 
originate with John Calvin, but was championed by Robert 
Bellarmine against James I and maintained by St. Augustine, 
St. Thomas Aquinas and the University of Salamanca jurist, Fran- 
cisco Suarez. It is good to point out, aspdoes Adrian Recinos, 
that ministers of all Faiths tend to promote social welfare, to 
play a role in educational activities and to encourage physical 
exercise, including many athletic sports. On the other hand, Paul 
S. Lietz seems to have little first-hand knowledge about the 
influence of religion in Colombia and Venezuela, two of the most 
important countries in the Caribbean area. 

One wonders why Alfonso Junco was not included in the list 
of Mexican men of letters. This gifted writer’s verse and prose 
are widely admired throughout the Hispanic and Hispanic- 
American world. 

Josern F. THorninc 
Professor in the Catholic University of Chile 


Literary Poltiics in the Soviet Ukraine, 1917-1934. By George 
S. N. Luckyj. (New York, Columbia University Press, 1956, 
Pp. 323, index, $2.60.) 


Professor Luckyj’s meticulously documented study is the latest, 
and not least important addition to Columbia University’s Russian 
Institute series. Its perspicacity is highlighted by this year’s cam- 
paign in the Soviet Ukrainian press for the “rehabilitation” of 
Mykola Kulish and Valerian Pidmohil’nii, and other martyred 
writers who figure so prominently in this book. 

Starting with an exposition of the many-sided aspects taken on 
by the Revolution in the Ukraine, the author proceeds to a 
detailed description of the tumultuous growth of literary organ- 
izations there up to the creation of a single Union of Soviet 
Writers in 1934; he relates events to the various Party pronounce- 
ments and to Lenin and Stalin’s dicta on what national culture 
should or should not be in a socialist society. As the title indicates, 
this is essentially a study of politico-literary affairs, and little time 
is spent on Ukrainian literature as such, despite the two excel- 
lently done sections—“Traditions of Ukrainian Literature,” and 
“A glance at the Intractable Literature.” More of the same might 
have made the complex data a bit more meaningful to the general 
reader, especially when Ukrainian literature, and _ particularly 
Soviet Ukrainian literature is so unknown in English. However, 
the author’s hope that this work may be of interest to “the 
literary historian, to the student of Soviet history, or to the 
sociologist,” is more than borne out. It sheds new light on the 
ramifications of the formative years of Soviet literature as a 
whole, and as such is an invaluable companion piece to FE. J. 
Brown’s The Proletarian Episode in Russian Literature, an earlier 
study of the Russian Institute. The multiplicity of theories and 
groupings that occupied Russian writers, was even truer in the 
Ukraine, and, if anything, the debates even more heated, since 
here the question of national self-determination was coupled to 
that of Party ideology. It is particularly interesting to see how 
even the strongest rebels, people like Khvyl’ovyi and Skrypnyk 
(both driven to suicide), were vociferous in their devotion to 
what they believed was the true spirit of Marxism, albeit with a 
tinge of what was sometimes an almost messianic Ukrainianism. 
In this, and in the debates over Ukrainian orientation towards 
Europe or towards Russia, one can find much data on hitherto 
overlooked early signs of “national communism,” data that is 
pertinent to the schism wracking the Soviet world today. 

The work is enhanced by 
Ukrainian trends to Russian and general Soviet developments of 
the same time, and is based on Soviet primary sources, as well 
as on an invaluable private archive of literary notes and diaries 
now in Canada. Some of the lengthy verbiage of the debates, 
quoted almost everywhere in full, might better have been rele- 
gated to the well-translated series of documents appended to the 
main text. 


its objective approach, relating 


BernarD CHOsEED 
Assistant Professor, Institute of Languages 
and Linguistics, Georgetown University. 


CORRECTIONS 


In the review of “Indian Foreign Policy, 1947-54,” World 
Affairs, vol. 119, p. 95, the author, Dr. J. C. Kundra, was 


erroneously identified as a Netherlander. Dr. 


Kundra, who 


acquired his doctorate in the Netherlands, is an Indian and is 
now a research associate of the Indian Council of World Affairs 


in New Delhi. 


Everyman’s United Nations. (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1956. Pp. vi, 165, index, paper, $1.50, nor $3.25 as 


cited in our previous issue.) 
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AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY BOARD MEETS 


The 128th Annual Fall Meeting of the Board of the American 
Peace Society met at the Society’s headquarters within the shadow 
of the White House in Washington on November 19, 1956. 

There were present: Major General U. S. Grant, 3rd, Presi- 
dent of the Society; Huston Thompson, former Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, Vice-President of the Society; 
Francis E. Hildebrand, Vice-President of the National Metro- 
politan Bank, Treasurer of the Society; Dr. Franklin Dunham, 
Executive Secretary of the Society; Dr. Helen Dwight Reid, 
Chairman of the Editorial Board of Worip Arrairs; and the 
retiring Assistant Editor, Mrs. Mabel Soule Call. The following 
Directors were present: Dr. Waldo Leland of the American 
Learned Societies; General Harry Semmes, distinguished patent 
attorney and soldier; Francis B. Sayre, lately Governor of the 
Mandated Islands of the Pacific and son-in-law of President 
Woodrow Wilson; Professor Roderick Davison of George Wash- 
ington University; Denys Myers, formerly of the State Depart- 
ment; Arthur Sweetser of the United Nations; George A. Finch, 
former Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for Peace; Dr. 
Joseph Thorning, Associate Editor of Wortp Arrairs; Dr. 
Pitman Potter, Dean of International Studies at the American 
University; Dr.Charles G. Fenwick of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States; Dr. Stanley Hornbeck, former Ambassador to the 
Netherlands; Miss Ellen Collins of the State Department; and 
Mrs. George Maurice Morris, leader in all good causes in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

The minutes of the Annual Spring Meeting of May 8, 1956, 
were read and approved and the President’s Report by General 
Grant followed. This report outlined the present favorable posi- 
tion of the Society’s financial affairs; the proposed move of the 
Society to permanent quarters in the new center at Heurich 
House, just off Dupont Circle; the additional printing costs of 
the magazine Wortp Arrairs; the appointment of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Allison Billings as Editor of the magazine, to succeed Mrs. 
Call, now retiring after 50 years’ service to the Society; the use 
of the American Peace Library at American University; and the 
foreign service assignment now coming up for Dr. Helen Dwight 
Reid of the International Cooperation Administration, Board 
Chairman of the magazine. General Grant also welcomed to the 
Board of Directors, General Donald Armstrong, distinguished 
industrialist and soldier, William T. Reed, Assistant Secretary of 
the United States Senate, and Carl Marcy, Secretary of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of this same body. 

The Executive Secretary reported on his recent trip to the 
nations of Europe and the course of events that had occurred 
while there: the attack upon the Egyptian territory of the Suez 
Canal, the revolution in Hungary and the independent action of 
Poland to gain political autonomy as a free nation. He also 
reported the action of the Interparliamentary Union meeting in 
Bangkok in refusing admission to the “People’s Government”’ of 
China until this Government was recognized by the United 
Nations. He said the outlook for peace in the Middle East had 
not brightened and that the United States was called upon for 
the exercise of world leadership now, as never before in its 
history. 

The Treasurer reported a cash balance of $2686.85 and looked 
forward to a year of activity with funds adequate to cover all 
contemplated expenditures. A motion was made to have the 


Secretary discuss with the Trustees of the Peace Fund in Boston, 
the relation of the Fund to the future income of the Society, as 
outlined in the Deed of Trust set up by the members in 1867. 
It was passed unanimously. 

Resolutions of sympathy were passed to both Dr. Frederick 
Moore, son of the beloved Frederick Moore, and to Dr. Philip 
Marshall Brown, former President of the Society, on the loss of 
his dear wife, Jane Brown, long a member of the Society. 

A resolution of concern was passed for John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, and long a member of the Board, on his 
recent illness and an expression of hope for his quick and perma- 
nent recovery was forwarded to him at the Department of State 
by General Grant. 

Under OLD BUSINESS, the question of the move to Heurich 
House was discussed and a Committee, headed by Dr. Leland and 
consisting of Dr. Finch and the Secretary, was appointed with 
full power to negotiate with the Columbia Historical Society, 
owners of the building. Dr. Dunham was given power to sign 
such agreement when concluded in the name of the Society. 

A Resolution, submitted by General Semmes, in regard to the 
Hungarian Revolution and its effect upon the present world 
situation was dealt with by action of a committee, consisting 
of General Semmes, Chairman, Authur Sweetser and Francis B. 
Sayre. On completion it was voted to release it to the press for 
wide dissemination in this country and abroad. 

Election to the vacancy on the Board created by the death of 
Frederick Moore, was recommended by the Executive Commit- 
tee in proposing the name of General Donald Armstrong, who 
was subsequently elected. Other names suggested await the action 
of the Executive Committee at its February 1957 meeting. 

The meeting was adjourned at six-thirty for dinner at the 
Cosmos Club where the guests of honor were: Mrs. Mabel Soule 
Call and Mr. and Mrs. Roger Tyler. Roger Tyler of the Inter- 
national Organization Division of the Department of State, was 
the speaker of the evening and the subject, “The Suez Canal 
and the Middle East.” Mr. Tyler, sometime Consul-General at 
Jerusalem, Israel, led a most interesting discussion of the problem. 

Mrs. Harold H. Burton, wife of the Supreme Court Justice, 
and Board Member, joined the group for dinner and discussion. 


Respectfully submitted. 
FRANKLIN Dunuam, Executive Secretary. 


REsoLuTION ApopTED NovEMBER 19, 1956 


Resolved that the board of directors of the American Peace 
Society sends their heartfelt sympathy and admiration to the 
people of Hungary in their magnificent struggle for freedom and 
justice against the oppression of tyrants backed by Soviet tanks 
and the overwhelming military forces of the Soviet dictatorship. 
It congratulates the Hungarians for their bravery and _ this 
unflinching decision which sprang from their own deep love of 
liberty. The American Peace Society wishes to render homage to 
those acts of patriotism which illustrate in blood, suffering, and 
death, often even of youths and of children, that the love of 
freedom is ineradicably enshrined in the heart of man throughout 
the world. 
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